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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


THE manuscript of this novel was found among the 
effects of the late Canon Sheehan, but the story be- 
ing unfinished, it has not been given to the public 
until now. 

An incomplete novel from Canon Sheehan could 
not be offered to his normal readers, and conse- 
quently the Publishers requested the Rev. H. M. 
Gaffney, O.P., to undertake the responsible task of 
editing and completing the Canon’s work. The work 
was accepted with diffidence, but, in the result, the 
Publishers are able to offer to their public a com- 
plete novel. The Editor has been extremely reluc- 
tant to interfere with the Canon’s manuscript or 
with his trend of thought. Therefore, there are in 
the novel, of necessity, many things which invite 
criticism if the untimely death of Canon Sheehan 
and the Editor’s intention be not in the critic’s 
perspective. 

A literary fragment of this nature must either be 


relegated to oblivion or published under judicious 
v 
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v1 PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 
editorship. The Publishers have chosen the latter 


alternative, confident that their decision will be ap- 
plauded by all lovers of the gentle Canon of Done- 
raile. They know that those who have caught the 
Canon’s apostolic message in his other writings will 


not miss it in the story of Tristram Lloyd. 


BOOK I 


The World’s a bubble, and the Life of Man less than a 
span; 

In his conception wretched, from the womb so to the tomb; 

Curst from the cradle, and brought up to years with cares 
and fears ... Bacon. 
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TRISTRAM LLOYD 


CHAPTER I 


the West of Ireland. He was a hale, bluff, 
cheery official, who knew every farmer in the County 
by his Christian name, and who was familiarly 
spoken of in turn as Bob Lloyd. When he was 
teller, he had to pay into the Bank about £50 an- 
nually for his generous blunders with cash. And, 
now, when he had got his branch, he had more bad 
debts than half the branches in the County. But 
he had also more and larger deposits; and the Di- 
rectors overlooked the former for the latter. He was 
intensely and widely popular; and his popularity 
grew wider when it became known, as it speedily did, 
that he was always in financial difficulties. 


To be always breasting the current, and never 
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R OBERT LLOYD was Manager of a Bank in 
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making much headway against it, is a sure credential 
to popularity in Ireland. 

His wife was the exact opposite of all this. Some- 
what delicate, a little refined and a good deal af- 
fected, her chief study appeared to be the main- 
tenance of class distinctions and a rigid aloofness 
from all who were not sealed, like herself, with the 
seal of gentility. Her maiden name was Chiffers, 
which she maintained was a vulgar, Irish corruption 
of the French Chevreuse, the name of the mighty 
family who were on intimate terms with Louis XIV., 
and were mixed up in the Bossuet-Fenelon contro- 
versy. But neither Hapsburg nor Bourbon had 
ever half the pride of family of this lady, whose 
entire revenue was barely £200 a year. A certain 
illustrious member of Parliament said to his wife, 
as they drove through the dingy West End of an 
Irish Country town: “There is more pride in this 
little street than in the whole of Belgravia.” 

And there can be no doubt that Mrs. Lloyd 
thought and believed that the blood of all the 
Howards was pale beside her own. Her religion. 
was a kind of calm resignation to the unhappy fate 
that had made her a Catholic. She practised its 
duties with a certain polite decorum; was amiably 
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tolerant of Catholic priests;: but reserved all her 
witchery for the Protestant clergymen with whom 
Society brought her in contact. She quieted her 
genteel scruples, from time to time, by the assurance 
that the Duke of Norfolk and the Marquis of Ripon 
were Catholics and she spoke affectionately, even to 
Protestants, of “dear Dr. Newman.” Her husband, 
whose breezy ways and bonhommie she disliked, she 
accepted as one of the trials of life, from which even 
the just and the gentry are not exempt. One firm 
adamantine resolution she made, that if Providence 
and her own superiority ever blessed her with a son, 
he should be, of all things, the most unlike his father. 
And no one should ever dare trifle with his name as 
they did with “Bob” Lloyd. 

Hence, when Providence, yielding to her superior- 
ity, sent her a boy, it was a subject of considerable 
anxiety and mind-searching, and frequent colloquies 
with a friend—an esthete and poetess, and destined 
to the high honour of being godmother to the 
child—by what name the boy should be called. 
Together they went through the long list of mas- 
culine names, commencing with Abelard, over which 
the mother lingered fondly, finally rejecting it 
because associated with the Catholic clergy; and, 
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after many days, they stopped at “Tristram,’ 
decided that this was to be the boy’s name. 
Then a difficulty arose. The accountant at the 


> and 


Bank was decidedly an aristocrat, and was selected 
as godfather. Bob Lloyd was delighted, because 
the accountant was a good fellow. But in a few 
days he came into his wife’s room with a long face. 

“Do you know what I’m told?” he said. 

His wife didn’t know; but would be pleased to 
learn. 

“Kevin tells me that the priests won’t have Mer- 
edith as godfather to this young shaver .. .” 

“Robert!” said Mrs. Lloyd, reproachfully. 

“Because,” said Bob, ignoring the warning, “he’s 
a Protestant.” 

““Be-cause he’s a Protestant?” queried Mrs. Lloyd. 
“Why, that’s the reason I selected him!” 

“Of course, of course,” said Bob, soothingly. 
“But it appears it’s in the regulations that this can’t 
be. They say—I’m sure I don’t know much 
about it—that sponsors have responsibilities, 
and all that rot; and that it is their duty to bring - 
up children in the fear and love of God. But there’s 
no use in talking. There’s no help, I sup- 
pose.” 
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“T always knew that priests can be illiterate and 
intolerant,” said Mrs. Lloyd angrily. “But there 
are parental rights which they should be taught to 
respect.” 

“Perhaps if you dropped a note to Father 
M——.,” said her husband. “He has a great regard 
for your family; and, to tell the truth, it’s damned 
awkward now, after Meredith has been asked.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” answered his 
wife. “Let these gentlemen have their way, and 
. . . the odium of it.” 

“I don’t think that will give them much trouble,” 
said Bob. 

“T expect not,” said his wife sarcastically. ‘Some 
people have no feelings, because they have no re- 
finement.” 

A less aristocratic sponsor had to be asked; and 
then the day of baptism came. Things were a little 
formal, for though Bob Lloyd and his pastor were 
bosom friends, the curt refusal of the latter to allow 
a Protestant to act as sponsor, when he had been 
invited, was a grievance and unintelligible. 

“What name shall I call the child?” said the 
priest. 

Bob Lloyd, though present, wasn’t quite sure of 
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the word. He referred the priest to the godmother. 


“Tristram,” she replied. 

“I beg pardon,” said the priest. 

“Trist—ram,” she repeated. 

“Never heard the name before,” said the priest, 
looking around bewildered. “Are... you. 
quite . . . certain?” 

“Quite,” said the lady. ‘That is the mother’s 
wish.” 

“But there is no Saint in the Calendar of that 
name. At least, I never heard of a Saint Tristram. 
Couldn’t you think of some Catholic Saint who would 
be the child’s patron?” 

“I’m expressing the mother’s wishes,” said the 
young lady, with a frown. 

“Look here, Bob,” said the priest. “I don’t like 
to disoblige Mrs. Lloyd; but the Church has its own 
rules. Can’t you interfere in the matter?” 

“Not if I know it,” said Bob. “I leave these 
things to the women.” 

“The father of John the Baptist interfered in a 
similar case,” said the priest, “and insisted on the - 
name of John.” 

“Ah! but you see he was a priest,” said Bob, a 


meaning smile playing round his mouth. “A priest 
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can always do what he pleases, and there is no court 
of appeal!’ 

“In that case,” said the priest, “I’ll avail of the 
privilege. In this March month we have two glori- 
ous Saints commemorated—Patrick and Joseph. 
You can retain the Pagan name if you like; but 
you will allow me to place the child’s soul under 
Christian protection. Which shall it be?” 

The father looked aghast; but appealed pitifully 
to the godmother. There being no escape from the’ 
dread alternative, she lisped ‘“Joseph”—‘Patrick” 
would have been too dreadful. 

The sad event retarded Mrs. Lloyd’s recovery 
somewhat. The young godmother declared that it 
had seriously imperilled her life. When she was 
convalescent, the good priest called. She would 
gladly have refused to see him; but this was impos- 
sible. It was inevitable that explanations should be 
made. But, explanations are never accepted as a 
salve for wounded feelings. Mrs. Lloyd, whose 
cardinal principle of gentility was, that no refined 
mind ever yielded to emotion, gave way to tears. 

“You may not be aware, Mrs. Lloyd,” said the 
priest, with some severity, “that the king after whom 


you have called your boy—for I understand now 
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the source whence you derived the name—was 
not a very reputable character. I feel sure that to 
a literary lady, such as you are, I need not go fur- 
ther into his history. But, do you know the mean- 
ing of the name, which, I think, you have said would 
cost you your life if I had bestowed it upon your 
boy?” 

The lady looked up amidst her tears. 

“Well,” he said, “it is the Roman, or Latin, for a 
‘nobleman, a patrician. And do you know the mean- 
ing of *Tristram’?” 

“No,” she said, inquiringly, but now alarmed. 

“It means,” he said, remorselessly, ‘‘ ‘sad,’ ‘un- 
fortunate,’ ‘unhappy.’ I can only pray that the 
name you have selected for your child may not be 
indicative of his future.” 

Nevertheless, Tristram he remained. And then, 
after a little while, when her fears were laid to rest, 
she quietly dropped the “Joseph,” and her boy was 
henceforward and for ever known as “Tristram Chif- 
fers Lloyd.” 
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CHAPTER II 


TRANGE to say, the name was indicative of 
S the boy’s character, and even of his career. 
He grew up a shy, reserved, melancholy lad, shun- 
ning the sports and amusements of boyhood, and 
fond of going alone in remote and solitary places, 
where he became quite passionate if he were dis- 
turbed. But he was never morose. He was simply 
silent, reserved, and sad. He betrayed no affec- 
tion for his father, whose bluff, noisy ways seemed 
to give him some physical pain; nor for his mother, 
who was cold and somewhat indifferent towards him. 
But he loved in some strange, intense fashion, the 
Trish nurse who had looked after him when he was 
helpless; and he loved, in a fierce manner, a little 
baby sister, who came after an interval of two years, 
and who was duly baptized “Mildred” by a less un- 
compromising priest than he who had fought for a 


Christian patron for “Tristram.” To that Irish 
11 
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nurse he owed a faith, which, though slightly ob- 
scured by the many vicissitudes of thought and feel- 
ing through which he passed, was never wholly dark- 
ened. And to his little sister he owed some principle 
of human affection which, through every kind of sad 
experience, hardening and making callous his heart, 
never wholly abandoned him. As there was only a 
primary school in the district, which was sufficient 
neither for his parents’ ambition nor his own at- 
tainments, he had to be sent to college about his 
fifteenth year; and, again, his mother’s pride and 
his father’s purse were satisfied, when, through the 
influence of his priests, he was admitted to an ob- 
scure English college in Lincolnshire. Here the 
boy met with a class of English lads whose rough 
ways and uncouth manners he cordially detested, 
with the result that he was enabled to lead the 
life of solitude and contemplation he so much coveted. 
After some petty persecution on their part, and a 
fierce display of Irish temper on his part, they 
left him severely alone, with his sobriquet of 
“Shandy.” 

He was not much more pleasing to his masters. 
He could not work in harness; and hence, after seiz- 


ing and overcoming difficulties in classics and mathe- 
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matics with which the slower powers of others feebly 
wrestled, he came to have a contempt for such 
studies; and, because he was not backward in his 
class, yet never primus, he was allowed to gratify his 
tastes for desultory reading, and he spent hours in 
the dusk of the College library, dragging down book 
after book, devouring it, placing it lastly on the 
shelf, and passing on, until he had mastered in gross 
detail the contents of the whole library. Meanwhile, 
Mildred had been sent to an Irish convent; and her 
weekly epistles were gleams of pallid sunshine across 
his grey and gloomy existence. One terrific trial 
he had during these Collegiate days. His dear old 
nurse had been obliged, through want and debility, 
to seek shelter in the Workhouse at home. When 
the boy heard it, he wrote a passionate letter of 
remonstrance to his father, and demanded that she 
should be supported in decency in some humble cot- 
tage out of his patrimony. That word amused the 
father very much; yet he feared to disillusion his 
boy. <A little later came news that the dear old 
nurse had died in the Workhouse Infirmary. Tris- 
tram was heartbroken. He had written a long pas- 
sionate letter to the poor old woman; but, expecting 


a favourable reply to his remonstrance from his fa- 
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ther, he had never posted it. He gave himself up 
for days to the most intense feeling of remorse and 
shame and affection. Then he wrote his sister a 
letter full of bitterness at the hardness and coldness 
of his parents. It was his first lesson in that strange 
school where the exigencies of life so successfully 
subvert the teachings of the rostrum or the pulpit. 

Then, his mother died. He did not weep for her, 
although he had to return home for the obsequies, 
and appeared at her grave, a pale, bent, melancholy 
lad, whose mourning garments and craped hat 
seemed fitted for his life’s habiliments. He never re- 
turned to college, but obtained a position as junior 
clerk in some remote branch of the Bank with which 
his father was connected. 

Here, for the first time, he experienced the bitter 
sensation of being obliged to get the very necessaries 
of life on credit. His economic conditions were of 
the lowest. A shy, proud lad, he thought that his 
poverty was as well known in the remote town where 
he laboured as that of the ragged mendicant on the 
street. He made pitiful apologies to his landlady - 
when his rent ran into arrears. He hurried past his 
tailor’s shop, and fully believed that all the coatless, 


crosslegged apprentices were jeering and grinning 
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at him. And when, after a year’s apprenticeship, 
he was suddenly transferred to the Dublin branch, he 
left the town shamed, humbled, conscience-stricken, 
and believed that an army of bailiffs would pursue 
him. 

A few weeks after his arrival in Dublin he had a 
letter from his darling Mildred to the effect that, 
owing to the kindness of the nuns, she had been able 
to obtain a temporary appointment as governess in 
Paris, and asking in a pleading, apologetic way for a 
few pounds to defray her expenses as Papa wrote to 
say he could not help. The boy’s heart nearly 
broke. Where was he to get that few pounds? He 
was already in debt to his present landlady for rent 
and food; in debt to his late landlady ; in debt to the 
country tailor, to the city shoemaker. He had but 
£80 a year; he was not extravagant; he never bought 
a book, tempting though they were. He did not 
even purchase a daily paper. Yet, he was in debt! 

He looked around, through every crevice and loop- 
hole of possibility, to see where he could get ten 
pounds, or even five, to help on his sister in this her 
first essay in life. He knew there was no use in ask- 
ing his father. He would get a letter in reply, 
empty of all except some stale joke about his own 
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chronic impecuniosity. He dare not ask any of his 
fellow-clerks. He would at once, he thought, 
sacrifice thereby his position and his honour. No, 
there was no possibility of help; and for the first 
time in his life, he realized the power of Mammon 
—the helplessness, if not futility, of great love 
where Mammon was not. 

And yet, see how irreverently men treated the idol. 
He saw the tellers across the floor of the Bank, 
plunging scoops into the yellow dross, and flinging 
it out as carelessly as a scavenger tosses into his butt 
the refuse of the street. He saw them roll up notes 
into bundles, tie them carelessly, fling them into com- 
partments, as if they were fragments of old news- 
papers. What would he not give for even one frag- 
ment? For one alone would help forward his sweet 
sister on her perilous voyage. But it was not to be. 
That dross was not his. He dare not touch it. He 
thought of Mildred’s disappointment when his empty 
letter would reach her. She would set it down at 
once to dead love, or, oh! the shameful thought! 
newborn selfishness. He bent low his head; and a. 
hot tear dropped on his ledger. 

“Stop that snivelling, you young fool,” said the 
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clerk in the next compartment, “or you'll be sent 
home.” — 

But a keen eye had seen it also. When Tristram 
was going home at half-past three, the Bank porter 
said: 

“The Manager would like to see you in his room, 
Sir.” 

Full of fear and trembling, Tristram went in. 
The Manager beckoned him to be seated. 

*“You’re a little homesick, Mr. Lloyd?” he said 
kindly. 

“No, Sir,” said Tristram. “I am very much 
pleased at my promotion.” 

“T have no right, my lad,” said the Manager, com- 
ing over and placing his hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
“to intrude on your confidence. But, like every 
other man that served under him, I am under obliga- 
tion to your father. If you care to trust me, per- 
haps I can help you.” 

The boy’s pride struggled with his love for his 
sister. ‘Then, he hastily dragged her letter from 
his pocket, and placed it, without a word, in the 
Manager’s hands. The latter took it over to the 
window and read it carefully. He turned back to 
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his desk, unrolled a packet of notes, and placed ten 
in the boy’s hands. The latter looked up with a 
shamed face. 

“I’ve lost my honour, Sir,” he said; “but I shall 
pay you. On my soul, I will.” 

“Yes, you will,” said the Manager. “I know it. 
And, now, another word. You are no longer a 
child. And the business of a man is not to cry, but 
to fight.” 

He went home and began to ruminate on the 
words. “To fight! To fight!” 

How was he fitted for such a fight? He remem- 
bered that the very words: A fight! A fight! 
shouted by his comrades over there in the English 
college, gave him cold shivers. When he heard one 
lad say to another in English fashion after some 
wretched squabble: 

“Ball-courts at five!” 

And the other answered: 

“All right! I shall meet you!” 
he thought the cold-blooded challenge horrible. 

And when they met, with white, nervous faces, ~ 
stripped, whilst the onlookers shrugged their shoul- 
ders with delight, squared before each other, looking 
with such hatred into each other’s eyes; and when 
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the first blow was struck, raising the flesh into a 
blue lump, and then the antagonists clenched, and 
hit, and bit, and tore, cursing with savage hatred 
all the while, he thought it hideous and revolting. 

His eye fell on the little bundle of notes the Man- 
ager had given him. He at once wrote a swift, 
loving, reassuring letter to Mildred, and told her 
a draft would follow for as yet he had no cheque- 
book. At the same time he stilled all his scruples 
about taking part in life’s battles, for now he was 
fighting, not for himself, but for one so dear to him. 
He thought of Mildred’s delight when she received 
that draft. Ten pounds! Why, ’tis quite a for- 
tune! He thought of all the little feminine things 
she would buy for it; and how, as she acquired each, 
her eyes would kindle, and she would love her brother 
more and more. The thought nerved him wonder- 
fully, sent the blood racing through his veins, gave 
him altogether a new idea of things, until, in his 
enthusiasm, he smote the table, and said: 

“Yes, the Manager is right! There is no time for 
crying. Life is a battle.” 
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CHAPTER III 


ORTUNATELY for Tristram, this was no 
K passing enthusiasm. It was now founded on 
deep, unselfish, protecting love, and was sure to 
abide. He got back from Mildred a letter that 
made his heart leap with delight. She gave him de- 
tails of all that she had purchased; told him how 
profitably she had laid out his brotherly gift; and 
how penuriously she would hoard the balance, so as 
to have an independence when she went amongst 
strangers. ‘There were some items that created a 
momentary qualm in Tristram’s heart; but he in- 
stantly suppressed all unworthy suspicions of extrav- 
agance on the principle that a man can know noth- 
ing of a lady’s requirements. Then, he would have 
been gratified if she had sent back some of that - 
money which she did not immediately need, so that 
he could return it to the Manager. But girls must 


have some pocket-money; and it would never do 
20 
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that Mildred should be penniless and dependent on 


strangers. So he wrote her in reply a reassuring 
letter, and an emphatic reminder that she was never 
to want anything so long as he had a pound to share 
with her. Then he went about his work with a 
light heart. But next morning his face fell, and he 
held down his head as he passed the Manager’s desk. 
And again the next day, and the next, and the next, 
until the Manager challenged him, and said: 

“IT hope all is right with Mildred, Lloyd? You 
look so gloomy, one would think she is dead.” 

“Oh, no, Sir, thank you very much. Mildred is 
well, and by this time is in Paris.” 

He did not say that Mildred had spun through 
Dublin, but was running straight for the Mail, and 
could not see him. And there were other young 
ladies with her; and she knew Tristram was shy of 
girls, etc. But the Manager’s words were cheerful ; 
and that kindly note that was hidden beneath the 
familiarity, “Mildred,” gave the boy hope that she 
had found a friend. 

But from that day he set himself with the freest 
valour against his task, and sought every help, mun- 
dane and other, in the great struggle, where the 


end was to be victory. 
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It was wonderful how he began to economize. He 
discovered a cheaper lodging in a suburb, where his 
room, fire and light would be but five shillings a 
week. He found he could breakfast heartily and 
well on coffee and buns, which cost fourpence; that 
he could have a splendid dinner at a restaurant— 
roast beef, Yorkshire pudding ad libitum, and mashed 
potatoes—for sixpence; and a modest tea again for 
fourpence. Many a time in after life, when he had 
to turn away sadly from oysters and truffles, did he 
think with pleased regret of the mountains of York- 
shire pudding he used to consume in that dingy 
hole called the Mourne Café. He contrived, with 
some qualm of conscience, to get a few weekly pa- 
pers, on which prizes were offered for conundrums. 
He remained up at night, pondering and guessing at 
picture puzzles, number puzzles, cryptic conun- 
drums, etc. Twice, he got prizes, one for guessing 
the word “elastic,” which was hidden away in a laby- 
rinth of letters; and once, he found “Elagabalus” 
in a still deeper maze. This meant thirty shillings 
—quite a little fortune. Then, he evolved from - 
memory some funny stories which he had heard his 
father tell at table, and he developed them, and sent 
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them in, week by week, for competition. To his 
surprise and delight, many of them were accepted 
and paid for. Then, he grew more ambitious. He 
wrote a long story about school-life in England, 
drawing largely on his experiences in the seminary 
in Lincolnshire. This he sent in to the editor of 
the weekly edition of a leading newspaper. It was 
accepted; and, oh, ye gods! the author was asked 
to call at the office. An invitation to a Castle din- 
ner, or to a levee, would not have been half so ac- 
ceptable: So great is the power that mortals wield. 

He did call, in his best Sunday suit, and with a 
mingled feeling of pleasant anticipation and fore- 
boding at his heart. Alas! he met only a subordi- 
nate. The editor of that particular department was 
dining out. He called again, and again was disap- 
pointed. He was about to give up the idea, when 
the words came back: 

“The business of life is not crying, but fighting!” 

Precisely! And was he to go down at the first re- 
verse? No! He summoned up courage, and called 
again. This time the editor was in, and, strange 
to say, not engaged. He was ushered in to the 
great man’s presence; and found not a long-bearded 
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Jove but a stripling, who could not have been much 
older than himself. It was almost a shock. ‘This 
beardless boy, the oracle who uttered such en- 
couraging and alarming words week after week; 
on whose verdict hundreds of boys and _ girls 
throughout Ireland hung breathless; whose slight- 
est word of approbation sent the blood leaping 
through veins and brains with delight and a new 
sense of power; and whose disapprobation was a 
knell to many hopes! ‘Tristram became incredu- 
lous, and almost contemptuous. He stated he was 
there in reply to an invitation which appeared on a 
certain date. Oh, yes! the young potentate remem- 
bered. It was a falsehood; and Tristram knew it. 

“The editor had liked the paper—thought it 
had some promise... if” .. . etc., ete. 

“Does the editor wish to retain me on the staff of 
contributors?” asked Tristram. 

Whilst he uttered the words, he was simply ap- 
palled at his own audacity ; but life was a fight, was 
it not? 

“He left no instructions,” said the sub-editor, - 
glancing uneasily at the prodigy. ‘But I have no 
doubt he will accept your papers, if the subject mat- 
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ter is interesting, and the corrections in style made 
as I have suggested.” 

Tristram was satisfied; and was turning to leave, 
when the young man said, rather deprecatingly: 

“Perhaps you would leave your address, Sir?” 

The word “Sir” meant much, and Tristram felt 
he was scoring rapidly. He turned over the ques- 
tion swiftly in his mind; knew at once it would 
never do to give his suburban address, and said: 

“Any communication addressed to ‘IT. C. Lloyd, 
the Bank,’ will reach me.” 

“Very good, Sir,” said the sub-editor. ‘“Good- 
evening.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tristram, “you would also oblige 
me by sending your letter in an unofficial enve- 
lope. No one knows that I am amusing myself with 
literary matters; and you can understand there 
might be a certain prejudice against such things in 
a Bank. Officials would rush to the conclusion that 
we might possibly be neglecting our ordinary work 
in the desire to succeed otherwise.” 

“Quite so, Sir,” said the sub-editor. “I shall re- 
spect your wishes.” 

Tristram went home, and straight to his bed- 
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room. He lighted the two candles that hung in 
brass sconces near his looking-glass, sat down, and 
stared for some time at his image. At last, he said: 

“Tristram Lloyd, is this you; or has some fairy 
transformed you? For I call all the gods in Olym- 
pus to witness that I, Tristram Chiffers Lloyd, never 
knew you, Tristram Chiffers Lloyd, before this eve- 
ning.” 

That evening, to the consternation of his land- 
lady, he ordered chops with his tea. He felt it was 
a solemn occasion—that he had launched the 
nautilus-bark of his existence on the vast and turbu- 
lent and perilous ocean of literature. 

All this time, dainty little notes, sachet-form, 
delicately-scented, were coming from over the sea 
—little notes, gay, sprightly, spirituelle, as be- 
came a fair correspondent in the gayest capital of 
the world. Mildred, too, had become a child, a pet 
child, of Dame Fortune, and was moving upwards 
and along the plane of her existence. In the morn- 
ing, a little labour, going from house to house on 
stately boulevards—for she was not a resident 
governess; in the evening, the theatre, with some 
pleasant friends, of whom she had made a great 
many. Madame, indeed, thought she was too strict 
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and straight-laced, as most Irish girls are, and often 
said: ‘When you are in Rome, you must do as the 
Romans do.” But Mildred, so she herself wrote, 
saw through things with a clear, observant eye; and 
she considered that if she always acted in a lady- 
like manner, at home and abroad, with just enough 
abandon to prevent people from thinking her a Pu- 
ritan or a prude, and yet always maintaining that 
reticence of manner that she had been taught at 
home, she would steer through her difficulties right 
well. She was mastering French without difficulty, 
also picking up a smattering of German; and, 
above all things, minding her music. Gounod was 
quite the fashion there—did Tristram ever hear 
of Gounod? Ah, le bon enfant, he had deeper things 
to think of—but some day, when both had touched 
the summit of fortune, in some dim summer twi- 
lights, down by the sea, she would play for him 
such dream-music that he could never think of any 
other girl, or woman, in the world except herself 
alone. 

And Tristram would kiss the perfumed billet, and 
say: 

“There spoke my darling!” And the dream- 


picture nerved him, as nothing else could, to such 
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valiant effort that he did not know himself, and 
often would ask: “Am I really Tristram Lloyd?” 
And one morning, passing the Manager’s desk, he 
laid thereon an envelope, marked with “‘most grate- 
ful thanks,” and containing the ten pounds that had 
been so kindly lent him some months before. 
“Whom did you rob?” said the Manager, in the 
evening. 
“Oh, no one, Sir. *Tis all right,” said Tristram. 
But the Manager set a quiet watch on him, know- 
ing human nature well, and that a young man will 
do foolish things. But, nothing was discovered, 
save some strange hieroglyphics on his blotting-pad, 
as if he were working out some intricate problems 
not contained in his ledger. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NE Saturday morning, Tristram was sur- 
prised and pleased to find a letter from the 


editor, requesting him to come to the office immedi- 
ately after the closing of the Bank. He promptly 
obeyed; and for the first time was closeted with the 
great man himself. 

“Mr. Lloyd,” he said, “I have sent for you to re- 
quest your services for a special occasion. I am 
aware you are not a professional pressman; but I 
think, from what I have seen of your work, that you 
can help us in an emergency. You may know that 
all our reporters are scattered through the country 
just at present. And of all times, and of all nights 
in the year, it has pleased Mr. Dickens—you’ve 
heard of Mr. Dickens?” 

“Rather,” said Tristram, quite overjoyed. “I 
have read everything that he has written.” 


“You’re the man I want then,” said the editor. 
29 
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“Tt has pleased Mr. Dickens to select to-night for his 
First Reading here. I want you to go, and give 
me a graphic and lucid report of the entire pro- 
ceedings.” 

“Leaving out, of course,” said Tristram, “the 
actual readings?” 

“Of course. Let the public read them in his 
works. But do you quite understand what I want?” 

“T think so,” said Tristram. “You want, for a 
curious public, that never saw, or could hope to see, 
Dickens, a photograph of him, as he sits, reads, 
talks, rests?” 

“Quite so? I see you have grasped my mean- 
ing. 

“What space shall I have?” asked Tristram. 


*‘As much as you please. But, in these exciting 


99 


times, two columns will suffice.” 

“And you require the report for Press... 
when?” 

“Not later than six o’clock to-morrow evening,” 
said the editor. 

“You shall have it . . . if I am not in gaol,” said 
Tristram. 

He had reached the door when the editor fol- 


lowed him. 
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“You didn’t mean anything serious by that last 
remark?” said the editor. 

“Oh, not at all, Sir,” said Tristram. “But they 
are picking up every one just now.” 

“Take care of yourself,” said the editor, jokingly. 
“You mustn’t disappoint me.” 

“Never fear, Sir,” said Tristram, departing. 

That article on Charles Dickens was the first dis- 
tinct revelation to Tristram that, not banking, but 
journalism, was to be his calling in life. 

The editor said little; but recognized the fact that 
a new power had come into Dublin journalism. 
About a fortnight later, he deputed Tristram to ac- 
company Charles Dickens on his home journey and 
narrate all he would see and hear. It happened 
that the Fenian prisoners who had been arrested 
were in the same mail-boat and train to London. 
Tristram begged the indulgent Manager for three 
days’ leave of absence on urgent business. He 
got it. 

“Tell the Governor I was asking for him; and 
that I hope he is wearing his years well.” 

Tristram did not reply. 

Early in the morning on which the mail- Bese left 
for Holyhead, he was on the quay at Kingstown. 
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He saw Dickens and his manager enter the mail 
steamer. ‘Tristram went into the cabin, sat down, 
and wrote rapidly. Dickens was playing cribbage 
with Dalby, his ever-faithful manager. What 
would not Tristram give for a word with the great 
man? He turned over in his mind a hundred ways 
of approaching and making acquaintance; but he 
feared a repulse. No. All he could do was to sit 
down, affect sleep, and watch. 

His time came at Chester. Dickens was just re- 
turning from the coffee-room, when a pale-faced, 
eager lad accosted him. 

“Pardon, Mr. Dickens!” 

“Well,” said Dickens, sharply. 

“I’m the representative of .. .” 

“You may go to the devil,” said Dickens. 

“It was I reported you on the ‘Post’ on the 18th 
in Dublin.” 

“What? You did. You deserve to be hanged,” 
said Dickens, relaxing. ‘And what do you want 
now?” 

“T want an interview with you. ”T'will put me on 
the ‘pig’s back.’ ” 

*¢Pig’s back’? What’s that?” 
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“It is our Irish expression for being on the road 
to success.” 

Dickens burst out laughing. 

“Look here, Dalby, is there room for this Irish 
fellow? He wants to get on the ‘pig’s back,’ he 
says; and, by Jove, I’ll put him there.” 

And Tristram sat with the great man all the way 
to Euston. 

The report that appeared of that memorable 
journey set all Dublin talking. And Tristram? 
He received the warm congratulations of the editor; 
the jealous and half-hearted sympathy of the sub- 
editor; and went back to his lodgings with more 
money at his disposal than he ever expected to 
possess. 

A letter from Mildred was before him. 

“Quite congruous,” he said, opening the per- 
fumed packet. “It was only right that my dar- 
ling should be with me in the hour of my tri- 
umph.” 

As he read, his face fell, and the light seemed to 
die out of the world. What was it? 

It was very little indeed; but he had been soaring 
so high! It was the usual badinage—the sprightly, 
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joyous chaffing of a young girl, who felt she was 
quite sure of her correspondent. 

“And,” as the letter went on, “I have now great 
news which will delight you. You may have gath- 
ered, mon cher, that I was not quite happy here, 
though I did my best to conceal it from one to whom 
I would not give pain for the whole world. But now 
good news has arrived. I am going immediately to 
Vilna, in Polish Russia, to take up charge of the two 
children of the Countess Walewski. It is very good 
fortune. I shall have little to do. I drive every- 
where—to Church, to theatre, to county house, to 
gardens. ‘There will be two months each year at 
the sea. And—TI shall have the princely sum of 
£60 a year. No more trouble any more to my dear 
little boy in Ireland. But now, mon frére, the jour- 
ney is tedious; and you know I should like to make a 
presentable appearance before these Poles, or Rus- 
sians. I know my dear little man would not like to 
see his little Milly a dowdy, ill-dressed woman. But, 
ma fot, things are so dear. Imagine, a hat which I 
would almost throw away at Ellen at home costs 
twenty-five francs; a pair of gloves—not the best 


by any means—five francs. But you understand. 
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You have been so kind you have ever interpreted 
your Milly’s wishes. And, now, you are grown to 
be such a successful author; and, I am told, literary 
man, our gens littéraire, you are so wealthy. De 
Musset can get a thousand francs for one poem. 
Imagine! And dear old Balzac refuses ten thou- 
sand for serial rights of even one book! Mon Dieu, 
one half would make me a princess. So a young 
literary friend tells me—a poet, but unrecognised, 
save by myself. So I conclude that my “sad one” 
in Ireland is realising not only fame, but something 
more substantial. And I shall write my acknow- 
ledgments from Vilna. Pity me amongst these hor- 
rid Russians, mon cher; and do not forget the tacit 
request of 
Votre sceur aimante et trés devouée, 
Mitprep 


Tristram read the letter over several times, and, 
each time some new and unpleasant meaning seemed 
to reveal itself. This perpetual demand for money 
seemed to him a degradation, of which Mildred was 
quite unconscious. He remembered his own feel- 


ings of shame when he was compelled to ask that 
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favour from his Manager; and he had been reading, 
in his own swift, desultory fashion, how all great men 
loathed the idea of accepting money, except as a 
compensation, or equivalent, for work or loss. But, 
Milly is only a girl, he thought. She cannot be ex- 
pected to understand the unwritten code of honour 
yet. But the style! Chic was the only word he 
could remember to express it; and it was an ugly 
word. It meant that want of reserve and reticence 
that was particularly hateful to him, especially in 
young girls. It might be the la mode Parisienne; 
but it was not the Catholic instinct. Then, that al- 
lusion to Balzac and De Musset! His reading had 
not yet taken in these writers; but he knew that they 
were not the authors whom he should select for a 
young lady’s reading. And he remembered reading 
in some catalogue the contents of a certain contes 
dialectiques, which made him instantly turn away in 
disgust. And who was this young poet? French 
poetry, the little he knew of it, he could not relish. 
The language of France did not lend itself ‘to 
poetry; and a “young poet”? meant a Bohemian, 
graceful, witty, vivacious, starving, the companion 
of picturesque chiffoniers and volatile grisettes. 


The words drew up a picture which made him shud- 
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der. He drew over his writing-pad at once and 
dashed off a letter, full of angry warnings, and ex- 
pressing the bitterest disappointment at the new 
career which was opening up so brightly to his sis- 
ter’s eyes. Then, he suddenly remembered that this 
appointment at Vilna meant really his sister’s escape 
from dangerous surroundings, and that it was clearly 
providential. He tore up the first letter and wrote 
again more gently, but still warningly, reminding 
Mildred of all their old associations, their training 
and education, and the deep, solemn principles that 
had been instilled into their souls in their childhood. 

It was close to midnight when he finished. He 
lay back in his chair and reflected. How would 
Mildred take it? She was but two years younger: 
than himself; and he had made himself her mentor. 
She will read it with a frown, he said, and drop all 
further correspondence. No! She will read it to 
her poet, flourishing his draft in the air, and singing 
with Becky Sharp: Un biglietto, wn biglietto, eccolo 
qua! This was an intolerable thought. But, if I 
don’t send on money to help her, he thought, what 
then? I shall write to father and demand that he 
send for her at once; and lest he should have the 


least excuse, I shall enclose draft to him, and ask 
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him to forward it with a most peremptory demand to 
return at once. Yes! that would be best. He tore 
up his second letter, and flung the fragments into 
the fire. Then, he undressed and lay down; but not 
to sleep. All night long he tossed under the horrible 
reflection that Mildred had changed terribly, that 
Mildred was in danger, that the story about Vilna 
was a ruse, devised to extort money, that he must be 
determined, that he must be gentle with her, until at 
last he dropped into a troubled slumber, and dreamed 
that Milly was falling, falling, from an immeasur- 
able height into an immeasurable abyss, and that 
whilst falling, something fluttered from her dress 
and fell at his feet. He picked it up. It was a 
blank, white sheet. 

That afternoon, he wrote his sister an affectionate 
letter, congratulating her warmly on her advance- 
ment in life, and enclosing a draft, with instructions 
to call upon him as freely as she pleased. 

And yet he thought that both had passed their 
novitiate and had tasted of that dread knowledge 
that bringeth death. 
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CHAPTER V 


FEW months later, Tristram was home for 
A the holidays. It was curious to see how time 
and circumstances had altered the relation between 
father and son. Whether it was the debility of in- 
creasing age on the father’s part, or the unconscious 
assumption of power on the part of Tristram, the 
latter took a tone of protective superiority, and the 
father meekly yielded. In fact, he seemed half 
afraid of Tristram, whose grave, stern ways checked 
any futile ebullitions of gaiety on his part. Even 
at table, surrounded by old companions, he glanced 
timidly at the pale, set face of his son, before ven- 
turing on any of the little jests or anecdotes that 
were so dear to his vanity. For many days father 
and son carefully avoided any allusion to the sub- 
ject that was uppermost in the minds of both; for 
Bob Lloyd, with all his volatile and silly ways, was 


disquieted not so much by the tone of Mildred’s 
39 
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letter, as by the interpretations of Tristram. But, 
he was one of that large and happy class that man- 
age to avoid unpleasant things by allowing unpleas- 
ant things to manage themselves. And Mildred’s 
pretty little ways were so very like his own reckless- 
ness that he felt himself unequal to the task of cor- 
recting things that had grown to such magnitude in 
his own life. But whilst Tristram was at home, 
a letter came from Vilna; and the father having 
glanced it over, threw it across the breakfast table 
to Tristram. The latter took it up, pushed his 
plate and cup aside, and read it slowly, and with 
some solemnity. It was the solemn way of taking 
things that used to make his father uneasy. He 
could not understand how Tristram could see serious 
things where he himself only saw superficial levity, or 
girlish badinage. But, as he read on, Tristram’s 
face grew longer and more serious. His father 
could not help saying: 

“T didn’t read to the end. Is she dead?” 

“No,” said Tristram, looking the old man steadily 
in the face. “I wish she were!” 

He spoke so calmly, and yet so emphatically, that 


his father was frightened into silence. Tristram 
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read on slowly to the end. He then laid down the let- 


ter, and said: 

“We must get Milly home at once, and at any 
cost |” 

Bob Lloyd couldn’t see this. He’d like to have 
her at home; but what would be done with her when 
she had come? She might marry a junior clerk on 
£50 or £60 a year; but that brilliant prospect was an 
uncertain one. She could not take service as gover- 
ness at home. It would be infra dig., and she would 
not listen to it. 

“What is to prevent her from remaining here to 
keep house for you, father,” said Tristram, “instead 
of leaving you in your old age to the mercy of serv- 
ants? Her rightful place is here in her own house, 
protected by you, and protecting you in return.” 

The old man muttered something about it being 
dull—not the place for a bright young girl—no 
society but the parson’s wife—no amusement but an 
occasional, very occasional, game of tennis, etc., etc. 

Tristram listened with bowed head. ‘Then, he 
said solemnly, when his father had recapitulated all 
the difficulties surrounding her home-coming: 


“Her character, her very soul, is at stake!” 
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His father looked at him in a puzzled manner. 
He could not see things under so grave an aspect. 
He had to fight against Mildred’s return home. It 
would never do. So he conquered his dread of Tris- 
tram, and said: 

“You are making a mountain out of nothing. 
What can you see in a schoolgirl’s letter to make 
you say such a thing? ‘I can see nothing but a girl’s 
fun and amusement, especially as she is cast amongst 
a people that are lively enough, according to all ac- 
counts. Do you want Milly to be an old woman be- 
fore her time, or to be a nun?” 

“Father,” said Tristram, “do you remember our 
Milly ?” 

“Of course I do,’ said his father. “Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“Then you'll correct me,” said Tristram, with 
mild sarcasm, “if my memory serves me badly. My 
recollections of Milly are of a child sweet and pure, 
grave yet joyous, placid but cheerful, and of that 
beautiful reserve which is the best gift, and the most 
attractive feature of girl or woman. If there ever- 
were innocence on earth, surely it was hers. She 
knew nothing but what she had a right to know; and 


her knowledge was not the evil knowledge, compared 
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with which the most rustic ignorance is a priceless 
gift. She was a sweet, pure, ingenuous Irish girl. 
Now, read that!’ he cried, flinging the letter to his 
father. “That is the production of a woman of 
the world, and an Irishwoman to boot.” 

“But where’s the harm in it?” said the old man, 
who failed to see things through his son’s eyes. 
“Take it word for word, and point out what is ob- 
jectionable.” 

“You cannot see it?” asked Tristram. 

“Certainly not,” replied his father. “I see noth- 
ing there but the natural expression of a bright 
young girl, mixing in bright society, and fighting 
her way, alone and unaided, through the world.” 

“Alone and unaided?” echoed Tristram. 

“Yes!? replied his father; “she has never asked 
me for a shilling; and, by Jove,” he continued, in a 
sudden burst of determination, “I am not going to 
take her away from her chances in life to face 
poverty and loneliness in an obscure Irish village.” 

“That ends the matter,” said Tristram. ‘You 
have taken the responsibility. I leave it with you.” 

He went out sadly from his father’s house, and 
returned to Dublin. The good old man wasn’t 


sorry. ‘The long face, the saturnine looks, and the 
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solemn forebodings of his son, did not suit the hap- 
pier disposition of his father. 

“A d——d young cad,” he said to Meredith, in 
a burst of confidence. “City life is setting him up 
in swelled-head; or else, the fellow wants to become 
amonk. Let him, by George, and go to the devil!” 

Tristram, back in his Dublin lodgings, was not 
quite so sure he had acted nicely. He was very 
honest with himself; and in his amiable habit of 
self-analysis, he was not too partial to his short- 
comings. 

“What, after all,” he thought, “if I am mis- 
taken? Perhaps father is right. He knows the 
world, and has some experience of girls and women. 
I have no experience; nor do I know what is expected 
of them, or how far they may go, without violating 
the proprieties. I conceived a certain ideal to which 
Mildred should attain; and I am judging her by 
that. Is it just? Have I placed the standard too 
high, even beyond human attainment? Can the 
freshness, and sweetness, and bloom of childhood 
last for ever? No, no more than the frank eyes, and - 
the open ways, and the careless, sanguine tempera- 
ment, believing all things, hoping all things. Life 
is all change, is it not? I have changed. Why 
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should not she? And why should she not change, 
by adapting herself to her surroundings? There, 
we must let the matter rest. There’s a prose in life 
as well as a poetry, a real as well as an ideal.” 

And so the years sped on. 

One morning, Tristram had accosted his Manager 
thus: 

“How far am I from promotion, Sir?” 

“Promotion?” said the Manager, raising his eye- 
brows. 

“Yes,” said Tristram. “I mean how long shall 
I be here until I have a competence, say two hun- 
dred a year?” 

“Let me see,” said the Manager. “You’re a 
Papist—I don’t mean that,” he corrected, with a 
humorous smile. “But what school did you attend, 
long ago, you know?” 

“A Catholic College in Lincoln,” said Tristram, 
promptly. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Manager. “Now, Lloyd, 
that’s against you—I don’t mean the Catholic Col- 
lege, but Lincoln. What the devil took you so far 
away? And I’m told ’tis a funny, marshy, God- 
forsaken place, where no man could be educated de- 


cently.” 
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“But about my promotion, Sir?” said Tristram, 
who saw clearly through the Manager’s jests. 

“Well, on account of Lincolnshire,’ said the 
Manager, “and your want of genuine patriotism in 
not securing an education in your own country, I 
should say your promotion will be slow—at least, 
not equal to your ambition.” 

“And in how many years may I hope to reach the 
princely income of two hundred a year?” repeated 
Tristram. 

“Well, now, I should say,” replied the Manager, 
‘if you were good and attentive, and gave up other 
nonsensical fads” (here he looked meaningly at 
Tristram) “you might reach that income in about 
twenty years.” 

“T am making that sum just now out of one of 
those nonsensical fads,” said Tristram. ‘Would 
you please to accept my resignation, Sir, and for- 
ward to Directors?” 


9 


“Certainly, Lloyd, certainly,” said the Manager, 
“there are a good many waiting to slip into your 
shoes. But I often heard it said, that literature— - 
that’s what you are at, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Tristram. “Or, rather, one branch 


of it—journalism.” 
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“Well, the saying was,” said the Manager, “that 
it was a good walking-stick, but a bad crutch. You 
have heard it, I daresay.” 

“A hundred times,” said Tristram. “It is one of 
those delightful tonisms that is half truth and whole 
falsehood.” 

“Well,” said the Manager, suavely, “don’t break 
with us altogether, Lloyd. Let us see you some- 
times.” 

“With great pleasure, Sir,” said Tristram. 
“When may I terminate with the Bank?” 

“That makes no matter,” said the Manager. 
“Let us say the end of the month.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


ND thus Tristram closed his financial career 
and passed on to literature. He had no mis- 
givings. A consciousness of power, which always 
accompanies genius, although the humility of genius 
always disclaims it, upheld him even when the ac- 
cidents of life brought reverses, and even humilia- 
tions. He never had the least doubt of his final suc- 
cess; and events justified the assurance. Almost at 
a bound, he leapt into the front ranks of journalism, 
and became the acknowledged leader-writer on the 
great daily with which he had been associated. Oc- 
casionally, too, articles appeared in well-known 
magazines, and the initials ““T. C. L.” were a guar- 
antee of their value. In a short time, he became 
Irish Correspondent to a great London daily; and. 
his fortunes were assured. 
All this time of storm and stress, he continued in 


the humble lodgings in the suburbs, economizing, liv- 
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ing a frugal, simple life, free alike from parsimo- 
niousness and extravagance. He thought Spartan 
simplicity one of the things most to be desired in this 
feverish age of ours; and he was confirmed in his 
resolution by the contrast of his life and that of 
Mildred. 

She continued writing to him from Vilna, gay, 
sprightly, irresponsible letters, full of accounts of 
parties of pleasure, theatre-going, sledging and to- 
boganning in the winter, and little vacation trips 
to the seacoast or the Tyrol or Hungary in the sum- 
mer. She sent him her photograph in every kind 
of guise and disguise—in toboganning costume— 
Russ from turban to steel skates; in private theatri- 
cal costumes as Adalgisa, Cordelia, once as Mar- 
guerite—which threw Tristram into a paroxysm of 
anger, for he hated “Faust” beyond all other earthly 
productions. Sometimes she appeared in ball-dress 
(a photograph which Tristram instantly burned) ; 
and once as governess of two sweet boys, her right 
hand resting softly on the head of one, her left hand 
on the shoulder of the other. This Tristram got 
beautifully framed and kept it always on his writing- 
desk. For he could not part with his beautiful sis- 
ter. He felt he needed the stay and support of some 
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human affection—some tie to earth that would re- 
lieve the too intellectual work of his daily life. The 
heart needs food as well as the brain; needs, too, an 
object for its vast output of affection, else is it 
driven back upon itself and, like a gristless mill, 
wears itself away. 

And yet he was tossed to and fro by a constant ~ 
sense of attraction and repulsion towards his sister. 
She had ceased to torment him for money; and 
just for that reason, he lavished trinkets and other 
gifts upon her. Sometimes she was grateful for 
these. More often she ridiculed his taste; and he 
began to fear, from some expressions in her letters, 
that his gifts were transferred to the kitchenmaids. 
Sometimes, she wrote capriciously ; and he hated her 
for her levity. Sometimes, she wrote in a solemn, 
melancholy way, pining for the time when both 
should be old and have passed beyond life’s troubles 
and pains, and she would be his housekeeper, and 
keep all the hostile and troublesome elements of life 
far from him. And she was fond of drawing that 
one picture, which ever haunted his fancy—the villa_ 
near the sea, the sunset and the twilight, he poring 
over some delightful volume, and Mildred dropping 
the soft dews of heavenly music upon his heart. For 
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that dream, for the hope of its realization, for that 
sweet rounding of life, before passing from it for 
ever, he forgave Mildred everything, and said: 
“All will end, and all will be well!” 

Then, one day her letters ceased utterly, and with- 
out warning. He remembered, afterwards, that her 
' last letter was particularly contrite and affectionate. 
His own letters were returned unopened, with the 
superscription “Address unknown.” He was half 
frantic, only kept from that far-off asylum above 
the sea by work, hard work. His father’s death dis- 
tracted him a little. A year or two passed away. 
And one day, he noticed he had become quite gray 
just over the ears; and he reeled a little on rising in 
the morning. The doctors said: Overwork; and 
promptly ordered him abroad. He hated the 
thought, he was such a creature of habit. The idea 
of breaking up his daily life of uninterrupted work, 
of folding up and putting away his manuscripts, of 
locking up his beloved books, and going abroad to 
live amid strange faces and strange surroundings, 
friendless and objectless, was intolerable. How he 
would miss the daily promenade by the Canal, the 
little snug corner at the restaurant, his favourite 


waiter who understood his tastes, the long, summer 
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twilights down at Dalkey, the long winter evenings 
by his lamp and fireside! And how he shuddered at 
the thought of gloomy, palatial hotels, frigid wait- 
ers, staring visitors, lonely walks in unaccustomed 
places! He always said that Immanuel Kant must 
have been a genuine philosopher, because for sixty 
years he never stirred from K6nigsberg, and never 
pretermitted his daily walk in the one direction. 
No! Why should he go abroad? Besides, an im- 
portant election was pending. A vacancy had oc- 
curred on the directorate of the paper; and he was a 
candidate. He hardly cared for the responsibility ; 
but he had every reason to suspect the good faith 
of his antagonist. This man had the reputation of 
much wealth, however acquired; but he belonged to 
a class which Tristram suspected. In a word, he 
believed he was a candidate for the vacant director- 

ship in order to wreck the paper in favour of an ; 
opposing organ and a hostile political caucus. He 
could not say all this openly; and if he did, he would 
not be believed. For it was a cardinal principle of 
Tristram’s, founded on much experience and a good. 
deal of strenuous thinking, that there is not on the 
face of the earth a more credulous race than the 


Irish, especially if you touch their vanity by appeal- 
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ing to their toleration. So, silently and without any 
undue interference, he simply proffered himself as 
candidate, and was well beaten by his own Board. 

Then he accepted his doctor’s advice and went 
abroad. The paper announced his leave of absence: 

“Our distinguished colleague and fellow-journalist, 
Mr. Lloyd—hbetter known by his initials T. C. L.— 
has been commissioned by this journal to make a 
European tour, visiting the chief capitals on the 
Continent, and taking particular note of the present 
political and religious tendencies of the peoples 
through whose countries he shall have to pass. We 
intend giving, from time to time, letters from Mr. 
Lloyd, detailing his experiences abroad, and written, 
we have the right to expect, with all the verve and 
power of the most distinguished journalist in Ire- 
land at present.” 

The commission was given, although Tristram 
had doubts of his being able to fulfil it. And so, one 
dreary afternoon in the September of that year, 
Tristram spent some hours in locking up papers, ar- 
ranging books, packing his portmanteau, etc. And 
that evening, in the dark, he passed down to Kings- 
town and got on board the mail-boat, probably as 


sad and depressed a traveller as ever set out into an 
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unknown world. He could not help contrasting his 
inertia and depression with that splendid hope and 
buoyancy that accompanied his first trip across the 
Channel. A few years had made a great change, 
and the splendid insouciance and hope of youth had 
departed. He tried his favourite plan, now become 
so familiar to him, of seeing only the poetry of 
things and shutting his eyes to realities. He walked 
up and down the deck of the mail-boat, watched the 
receding shore and the multitudinous lights that 
gleamed along the coast from the far hills of Howth 
to the deserted promenade of fashionable Bray; 
went forward, and tried to fathom the thoughts of 
that solitary seaman on watch at the prow of. the 
steamer; tried to admire the silence and the watch- 
fulness of the officers, from the captain on the bridge 
to the mate near the compass ; let himself be thrilled 
by the throb of the engines, and penetrated with the 
sense of the vast symbolism that hung around that 
silent ship, as it plunged through the fighting break- 
ers and breasted the hostile darkness. In vain! He 
could not rid himself of himself. The sense of home-- 
lessness and solitude weighed like lead on his spirits. 
Would he ever return? Would he fall sick in some 


wretched hotel in Russia or Spain, and be buried 
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with strange rites in some unhallowed cemetery? 
God alone knew. He stopped in his walk and leaned 
sadly over the side of the vessel, watching the boiling 
waters as they swished past him, after being cut in 
twain by the bow of the ship. 

In a few seconds a young lad, attracted by his 
stooping position, ran up rapidly and stood behind 
him, grinning with delight, and beckoning to a 
companion to come up and enjoy the fun. 

Tristram turned around and saw the fellow, in- 
stantly divining his meaning. It threw him into a 
fury. At another time he would have passed by the 
insolence with contempt. But now, the weight of 
despondency kindled into a white heat of passion, 
and turning around he said angrily and contemp- 
tuously : 

“What are you grinning at, you low cad?” 

The boy slunk away into the darkness. And in 
a moment, Tristram felt utterly ashamed of his sud- 
den passion. And the momentary intemperance 
deepened his gloom. He had not yet reached the 
severity of the gods. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HE second spring had come around; the 

second winter passed; and Tristram was still 
abroad. The physical inertia that had made travel- 
ling seem such a horrible trial had passed away, and 
he had begun to think that he would find home life 
dull after the many attractions of Continental life. 
All his faculties had been aroused by the interest 
and excitement of travel; by his meeting so many, 
and such interesting people; by the strange pano- 
rama that daily passed before his eyes—of cities 
with their galleries, their museums, their libraries, 
their men and women; and rural or mountainous 
districts, remote, picturesque, charming for scenic 
beauties, still more for their kindly, human inter- 
change of thought and affection. They were charm- 
ing—these German and Italian peasants—the for- 
mer so homely, thrifty, home-loving, affectionate; 


the latter so bright, so gay, so irresponsible, so free, 
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so gifted by Nature with her cunning that they 
turned everything into Art—the work of their 
hands, their voices, their gestures, the pointing of 
a finger, the shrug of a shoulder! If we could only 
get our people at home, he thought, who are quite 
as simple, as unspoiled as these, to imitate their 
dainty ways; to know what a charm is conveyed by 
the placing of a flower on one’s table in the morning, 
or the offering of a bunch of blackberries for dessert. 
Yes! He would teach much, nay, he had taught 
much by his picturesque letters to his paper; but 
he would do more. But now, now, he had to learn, 
to watch, to study all things, and see their bearing 
on life and its issues. 

One evening in the early springtime he found 
himself in the box reserved for Pressmen in the 
famous Opera House at Bayreuth. His mission was 
already recognized, and some of his German letters 
which had come back and been reproduced in the 
German Press had acquired for him a passport to 
all social and musical events in the Fatherland. 
This evening, too, “Lohengrin” was again on the 
stage. Tristram knew nothing of music, except 
that some furious controversy had been waged about 


this composer’s style, and that, at last, he had come 
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out victorious. But Tristram had an eye for drama 
and poetry; and both now passed under his eyes for 
pleasure and criticism. There was one scene in par- 
ticular, or rather series of scenes, which had a strange 
fascination for him; and for this he watched this 
evening with intense and high-strung interest. But, 
for some weeks he had been suffering from a pecu- 
liar, passing sensation, a kind of mental deception, 
or hallucination, which was sometimes pleasing, but 
always alarming, as it betokened some derangement 
in health for which he could not account for a long 
time. It was a sudden loss of memory of the pres- 
ent, and but a vague recollection of future duties 
and arrangements, coupled with the idea that the 
scene or objects just under his eyes had been familiar 
to him long ago, and under some atmospheric col- 
ouring quite different from the present. So vivid 
was this, that though he recognized all objects 
around him as real, he did not see them under their 
accustomed environments—it was a view of familiar 


objects under unfamiliar surroundings. This night 


it came on quite suddenly in the scene where the 


gods are represented as defiling over the rainbow- 
bridge on their way to the Castle of Asgard. As he 


watched the weird procession, the idea seized him 


oa 
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that he had seen it before in some old, far-away, 
forgotten time, in some deep twilight of thought, 
which had long since vanished from memory. He 
shook his head violently, as if to dissipate the pic- 
ture; but in vain. He tried to remember where he 
was, why he was there, the events that led him 
thither, the things he was yet to see. His memory 
failed to recall the programme of his future plans 
or duties; nor could he remember the events of the 
last years but in a faint and blurred manner. He 
challenged his judgment. That was all right. He, 
Tristram Lloyd, was in the theatre at Bayreuth in 
Germany. There were hundreds with him and 
around him. The boxes and stalls were filled with 
well-dressed men and women. ‘The orchestra was 
beneath him. There were the well-known, strongly- 
marked German faces, there were the violins, and 
cellos, and brass instruments, the music sheets open 
on the stands. And there were the gods, passing 
over the mysterious bridge; there, in rapid succes- 
sion, were the Valkyries on the battle-figld ; and there 
was Brunhilde on her horse leaping on the funeral 
pyre. It was all real, dramatic, terrible; and yet it 
seemed to Tristram that all was passing as through 
the dusky atmosphere of a dream, disconnected with 
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the past or future. Once or twice, to reassure him- 
self, he withdrew his eyes from the stage and stared 
at the boxes. One in particular attracted him. It 
was a centre box in the first row, and appeared to 
have been furnished as if for royalty. The gildings 
and hangings were superb. Its sole occupant was a ~ 
lady; and if Tristram could convince himself that 
he was not dreaming, he would have sworn it was 
Mildred—the beloved Milly of old, but now changed 
into a beautiful and fashionable woman; the old, 
fair, sunny ringlets drawn up into a superb tiara, 
where one diamond glittered over the little ringlets 
that crept down upon her forehead. Her neck and 
arms were bare. A magnificent necklet of white 
pearls clasped the first, and heavy bracelets of dull 
gold, shining with precious stones, the latter. She 
had a heavy opera-glass levelled on the stage; and 
at the sacrifice of Brunhilde, she gave a little shud- 
der and dropped it. Just then, a gentleman came 
into the box, took up the lorgnette, and swept it 
round the theatre. Tristram thought the glasses 
rested on himself; and, instantly, the gentleman held’ 
them towards Mildred, who took them and levelled 
them straight at Tristram’s eyes. He bore 
the scrutiny better than she. For she suddenly 
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dropped the glass, grew pale, shivered, pointed to 


her companion to draw her furs over her shoulders, 
and at the obsequies of Tutural, she rose, looked 
down once more with a frown of anxiety on her face, 
and left the theatre. The strange, dreamy feeling 
passed away next day. He had learned by expe- 
rience that it was a dyspeptic symptom; and he had 
begun to use corresponding remedies. But the 
dream remained. That was Milly surely—that lady 
in the box! But no! It could not be. It was 
again a sensuous deception. He dismissed the 
thought as absurd, after speculating largely on the 
facility with which we conceive impossibilities, and 
the immense consequences derivable from the cona- 
tive correction of the senses by that supreme moni- 
tor, Reason. 

A few weeks later he was at Vevay, on the famous 
Geneva Lake. It was the Rousseau-country; and 
he had, with some conscientious misgiving, and some 
natural disgust, been reading a good deal about 
Jean-Jacques. My readers expect it, he thought. 
How can a literary man write from Montreux or 
Lausanne without quoting Rousseau or Gibbon? 

One beautiful spring evening he was coming back 


to his hotel from the Castle of Chillon, where he had 
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spent many hours for the sake of his paper, and be- 
cause the dreadful dungeons down there beneath the 
sea fascinated him with a sense of the utter inhu- 
manity of man. Here again his mind was tossed by 
the ever-recurring question, which is the Real, and 
which the Ideal? And are we to accept as facts 
the Real or the Ideal, the prose of life or its poetry, 
its form or matter; and in man, his material or spir- 
itual being, so that we may decide, once and for all, 
is he a brute or an angel? Down there beneath the 
lake he gave his verdict decisively for the former. 
Man is a beast, with all the animal instincts, the 
latent ferocities, the uncurbed lust of the lower crea- 
tion. It was a gruesome thought. He turned aside 
into a rural restaurant and had some tea. Thence, 
as he proceeded homewards, the old, dreamy, semi- 
conscious feeling seized him, to his intense alarm. 
Yes! he had seen that Castle of Chillon, ages ago, 
eternities ago, but not there! It was at home in 
Ireland. But the dungeon, the thick walls, the mas- 
sive pillars, the bolts, the rungs, the chains—yes, he 
had seen them all, under a grey, solemn atmosphere, 
as unlike as possible to the glorious moonlight that 
was now flooding villa, and garden, and lake. 
“What did I eat to-day?” he said, tracing back 
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the sensation to physical causes. He could not 
recollect. He tried to recall what he had for dinner, 
where he had dined, etc. Each circumstance came 
up when called, but instantly glided away. 

“Tt is the old affair,” he said, as he walked, head 
bent downward, along the moonlit road. “Defec- 
tive circulation, stasis in the brain, owing to some 
pressure on nerve or blood-vessel. I must try some 
bicarbonate of soda to-night.” 

He was walking in the moonlight along the foot- 
path, outside the high walls of some gardens. Soon 
the red light of the car, coming up from Vevay, 
broke on his sight; and farther on the car stopped, 
a lady alighted, opened a little dark door, leading 
into one of the gardens, and held it open for a mo- 
ment. Just then Tristram was slowly passing, and, 
to his utter amazement, he thought he heard himself 
called in a whisper by the old pet name: 

prist ?” 

He stopped and looked around. The car had 
rolled away, its blue tail-light only barely visible 
down along the road beneath the trees. Again, he 
heard his name whispered, with more intensity ; and 
in an instant a woman’s bare arm seized him, and 


dragged him into the garden. He was about to 
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struggle and cry out when he saw it was the lady of — 
the Bayreuth theatre again—the same tiara of 
hair, rippling down on the forehead, the same dia- 
mond blazing, the same white pearls around the | 
throat, the same heavy, gold-bediamonded bracelets, 
the same... 

“Milly !” 

Yes! it was Milly ; and in a moment, those two long 
separated, were in each other’s arms. 

She led him hastily along a dark corridor, which » 
terminated where a door on the left hand led into 
an immense room. Three great French windows, | 
open from top to bottom, and placed side by side, 
lighted it; and through them was visible all the vast 
expanse of the lake, black beneath the mighty 
mountains on the left; but all the rest a great sheet 
of waters rippling in long, fluted hollows, golden- 
rimmed beneath the unclouded moon. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HALL I turn on the lights, Tristram?” she said. 

“TI want to see you, and how you are changed; 

though you have not changed much since I so easily 
recognized you in the moonlight.” 

“No,” he said, “sit and talk, and tell me all about 
yourself. But, first, tell me am I dreaming or 
awake? For I am like a man in delirium.” 

“You seem all right, Trist,” she said. “Let me 
switch on the lights, and you shall see me.” 

“One moment,” he cried. “Did I ever see you be- 
fore? I mean in Germany.” 

“Perhaps so,” she said, evasively. 

“Were you in the theatre at Bayreuth,” he ques- 
tioned, “a few weeks ago, when ‘Lohengrin’ was 
given?” 

“T was,” she said, in a low voice, which trembled, 
as he thought. 


“There was a gentleman in the box with you,” he 
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continued. “Pardon me, Milly, if I pain you. But 
it is better say things out, is it not?” 

“Yes, it is,” she replied. “He was my husband.” 

“Then you are married?” he insisted. 

“Yes,” she said, this time without a quaver in her 
voice. “I am. Married, and . . . lost!” 

Tristram was silent for a moment. Then he said, 
severely: “Milly, you were always flippant; but 
you shouldn’t use so profane an expression.” 

“It is not strong enough, nor explicit enough,” 
she replied, “to express all that I have suffered. 
But let it pass. I have chosen, and I have no right 
to complain.” 

“T am a poor hand at preaching, Milly,” said 
Tristram, “but surely you cannot be utterly de- 
spairful, when you have your religion to console 
you.” 

“No,” she said, bitterly, “I have sacrificed even 
that. Body, soul, language, country, religion, God 
. all, all are gone; and all that is left is . 

him!” 

She broke into a paroxysm of angry weeping. 

“Don’t blame me, Trist,” she said. ‘Don’t blame 
me. It is enough that God punishes me. Don’t 
you punish me too. Indeed, indeed, I couldn’t help 
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it. What was Ito do? A poor, ignorant, innocent 
young Irish girl, surrounded as I was by temptation, 
amongst a strange, uncouth people, who couldn’t un- 
derstand me. Oh, if I had only fled, fled . . . home, 
no matter what was before me, I would have been 
saved all!” 

Tristram was silent before such agony. Then, 
he said: 

“Switch on the light now, Milly; and let us hear 
all. ‘There may be hope and deliverance yet. By 
the way, where is your husband now?” 

She had put on the light, which now flooded the 
large apartment, which it revealed to be almost 
empty of furniture, except one or two settees, or 
lounges, and a grand piano, which was drawn diago- 
nally between the door and the window, completely 
blocking up that corner of the room. The whole 
place had the appearance of being hastily and tem- 
porarily furnished from some emporium in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘There was not one touch of those little 
necessaries that give such a place the aspect of com- 
fort which we associate with home. One would say, 
on looking around: ‘These are uncertain and flit- 
ting folk!” And so they were. 

When his sister sat opposite and near nha: under 
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the steady glare of the light, Tristram saw how 
changed she was. All the elaboration of her toilette 
could not conceal the havoc that anxiety had wrought 
in her features. They bore now one aspect—that 
of resignation, heightened by a sense of dread, as 
if each moment would bring forth something new 
and dreadful. 

“T see you are quite shaken and nervous,” he said. 
“And, alas! Milly, you are changed. Is it your 
husband? And where is he?” 

“T left him in the Concert-hall,” she said. “I saw 
your name yesterday in the Visitors’ Book, and 
something told me I should meet you. I pleaded 
headache, and left him; and God is very good. He 
has brought you to me!” 

“Well, now, Milly,” said Tristram, with an as- 
surance he was far from feeling, “let us hear all. 
I want to help you; but, then, I must know every- 
thing. Who, in God’s name, is this fellow, and how 
were you entrapped? Your last letters were so 
bright and jolly, although I must tell you I didn’t 
like their tone. It was too frivolous, I thought. 
And I said, her vanity will ruin our Milly! I 
wanted father to bring you home. But... you 
know what father was!” 
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“Yes,” she said, sadly. “And it would have been 


of no use. I would not, I could not, have come. 
You see I had a pretty laborious life as governess, 
watching, tending, teaching two little, ugly crea- 
tures, who could not be taught. But I had compen- 
sations. Madame was kind enough; and I was 
thrown in the way of unlimited pleasure. We used 
to go for long drives; and there was one castle and 
grounds, about twenty miles from Vilna, where we 
often drove for picnics and rustic dances. The 
owner was away; no one seemed to know where, or 
cared to tell. If ever I asked where he was, I was 
met with an evasion. One day, I happened to find 
myself alone with an old retainer, Michael, who used 
to roam through the woods, unaccompanied except 
with two fierce mastiffs. He had spoken to me be- 
fore, and we seemed to have a slight acquaintance. 
I made bold and asked him who his master was, and 
where was he. He then told me all. Alexei Stro- 
goff, half Russian, half Pole, had become implicated 
with some secret society. He had been arrested, 
cast into prison; and, whilst in prison, owing to his 
fierce temper and pride, he had been flogged again 
and again. Then he was transferred to some T'rans- 


Caucasian mines, where he was yet more brutally 
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treated. All this came back in cypher, because no 
one dared correspond with him, or even express 
sympathy with him. I wept as the old man told in 
detail his master’s sufferings; and, on returning 
home, I expressed myself freely about tyranny and 
persecution. That night I had a solemn warning 
from Madame, never so much as to mention Alexei 
Strogoff’s name again. ‘This, of course, only in- 
creased my interest in him, such fools we girls are; 
and I took occasion to speak of him, again and 
again, and always with sympathy, to old Michael. 
Then one day I was summoned from the children’s 
room to see a strange gentleman. It was not un- 
usual, because I was treated as one of themselves. 
I found myself introduced to a dark, middle-aged 
man. He was very handsome; but he had a hunted 
look in his eyes, which seemed to be wandering every- 
where the moment he had scanned my face. He 
seemed very nervous, rubbing and twitching his 
hands, and glancing everywhere, as if seeking an 
enemy. I met him again and again; and then I be- 
came his wife.” 

“You made no further inquiries about him, before 
taking so solemn a step?” said her brother. 


“No! Where was I to inquire, and from whom? 
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He was a nobleman. He had suffered for his re- 
ligion and his country. What more does a mad 
Irish girl want?” | 

“Then you were mad?” said Tristram. 

“T was. Mad with infatuation and vanity. And 
then . . . I discovered that he was mad also... 
driven insane by the horrors of Russian prison life.” 

“TI expected you to say so,” said Tristram. 

“Of course,’ went on Mildred, “he is not habit- 
ually insane; but terrible paroxysms come on from 
time to time. These, too, would be bearable. But 
he has some one terrible idea haunting him, day and 
night—what it is I know not; but he is always rush- 
ing here and there. We are in Warsaw to-day; in 
Vienna to-morrow; next day in Frankfort; and so 
on! He drags me from place to place without a mo- 
ment’s pause; and he appears either to command or 
else to be in the power of some evil societies, members 
of which seem to be everywhere. Just now, I left 
him in conclave with some of them in the Concert- 
hall. He will remain with them for hours . . . per- 
haps till after midnight. And then he’ll return, 
dark, cynical, hateful, intolerable!” 

And she put her hand before her eyes to shade off 
the dreadful apparition. 
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“Then he is unkind, brutal?” questioned Tristram. 
“And, yet, you seem to want for nothing,” he con- 
tinued, his eyes glancing over her dress and jewels. 

“So far as luxury in hotels, in theatres, in dress, 
I want for nothing. He is too profuse. But I am 
one merely dressed for the sacrifice. 'The more he 
lavishes on me, the more keen and deadly is his scorn 
and hatred.” 

“But, surely, Milly, the man doesn’t, cannot hate 
you?” asked Tristram. 

“He does! He does!” said the girl, passionately 
weeping. ‘All his early love, or passion, has turned 
into hate. The creature revels in dressing and 
adorning me, as if I were a thing to be exhibited 
publicly as his property. And then— O my God! 
what I have to endure in private from his scorn and 
hate!” 

“But, surely, brute as he is, he dare not lay vio- 
lent hands on you?” said her brother, anxiously. 

“Sometimes!” she said. “But that is not the 
worst. The worst is the scorn he showers on our 
race, our religion, our country. He takes a mad 
delight in flinging at me our dependence on Eng-— 
land, our subservience to priests, our slavery, our 


want of manly independence. And, what is most 
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strange—at least to me—is that he seems, or rather 
claims to justify everything by appeals to the Scrip- 
tures. He carries with him everywhere a copy of 
the Greek New Testament; and he professes to find 
everything there.” 

“A singular character enough,” said Tristram, 
“if he could be studied at a distance. But, did you 
never try to get away from this beast—to emanci- 
pate yourself gk 

“Can the fish get away, when the meshes of the 
net are all around it?” said Mildred. “No! that’s 
impossible. I must see things out to the end, some- 
how. And I have a fear that the end will be violent 
and dreadful. Whether he is in the power of these 
men of whom I spoke, or whether they are in his 
power—which is the same thing—I know not. But 
I have stumbled amongst an evil set.” 

Brother and sister were silent for a while. Noth- 
ing could be added to that narrative, so weird and 
strange and fateful; and comment was useless. 
Tristram sat, his head buried in his hands, and not 
knowing what to think. He began to feel that the 
spell of his wakeful dreams was again upon him, 
and he grew alarmed. But his judgment assured 


him that all was terribly real, as all was painfully 
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distinct. Yes! there was the wide, bare room; there 
the ponderous piano; there the heavy settees against 
the wall, the paper of which bulged out from the 
damp, or hung down drearily over them. There 
was the electric light softly shaded, and so still. 
And there through the open window he saw the 
great lake, black under the pall of night except 
where the moonbeams struck the waters and made 
patches of transitory silver against the gloom. 

Mildred was the first to recover herself; and this 
with that strange instinct for excusing, or absolv- 
ing, one who was once loved, and with whom her 
fate was now inextricably woven. 

“After all,” she said, “even in my bitterest mo- 
ments, I cannot help feeling that I should forgive 
Alexei. He has suffered—God only knows how 
much. They say he was kind and gentle and good 
to his people, until he took up this dreary fanaticism, 
for which he has paid such a terrible penalty. Ah! 
if I had known him then, I might have saved him. 
But, how can he forget or forgive the shame and 
pain of scourgings, and all the unspeakable igno- 
minies, which are the daily and hourly dole of politi- 
cal prisoners in Russia?” 


“True, true,” said Tristram. ‘The eternal war- 
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fare! Society crushes the individual; and the in- 
dividual wars against society! °Tis the law and the 
knout against the dagger and dynamite. And both 
seek their justification in their view of Christianity.” 

“But come now, Trist,” said Mildred, rising up 
and going to the pidno. “Let us cast aside the 
present, and let me have one hour of a great dream. 
Do you remember how often I wrote you about our 
villa near the sea; and the sunsets; and the moon- 
lights ; and you reading and dreaming; and I playing 
for you? It may never come, now; but let us catch 
this hour, while it flies. I shall play something for 
you; and you can think, think, Trist, how we may 
escape the horror.” 

‘Are there no domestics or servants about?” said 
Tristram, into whose heart a strange fear had crept. 

“No! His two Russian retainers, or guards, are 
with him. He goes nowhere without them. They 
will return together. But think, think, Trist; and 
I will play very softly so as not to disturb you. See 
how my touch has improved. Alas!” 

Tristram, heedless of the music, and thinking only 
on the strangely dramatic circumstances in which he 
found himself, and wondering was it all a delusion, 


sat silent, looking through the framework of the 
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great window to the dark lake, and the darker head- 
lands beyond. He had no power of thought with a 
view to action. His energies were paralysed. If 
his own life were in danger now, and his sister’s, he 
felt he couldn’t stretch forth a hand to save. He 
thought it best to rise up and depart. 

“That’s Weber’s ‘Invitation,’ ” said his sister, 
pausing, and looking around to where her brother 
was sitting. “I shall now play for you Beethoven’s 
‘Sonata Pathetica.’? Tell me how you like it. After 
all, he is the master.” 

She played the dreamy music, as if mechanically, 
hardly heeding its meaning, when suddenly she was 
aroused from the reverie into which she had fallen. 
Tristram had risen hastily, and was staring wildly, 
holding on to the back of the chair from which he 


had risen, 
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CHAPTER IX 


RAVA! BRAVA!’ said a voice from the 
door. Mildred suddenly stopped, grew 
ashen pale, flushed up, drew her fingers in a kind of 
dream down along the keys, finally stood up, facing 
the figure at the door, and holding her hands clasped 
and fallen before her in a gesture of resignation or 
despair. The figure was that of a man of middle 
age and middle height, a sinewy, well-built figure, 
with which the gentle patting of his hands together, 
as if in mock applause, seemed altogether out of 
place. But the face! Again, a medium face, not 
saintly, not Mephistophelian, an ordinary face, 
which might be indicative of anything. Just at 
this moment it was indicative of triumph—cruel, cer- 
tain triumph; the triumph of a man who had been 
seeking for an opportunity and had found it. 
“Brava! Brava!’ he cried again, clapping his 


hands more warmly. “Continwez, Madame! Con- 


tinuez!”’ 
77 
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Mildred stood still as a statue. She could not 


take her eyes off the man’s face. She seemed to 
think that, if she lifted her gaze for a moment, he 
would be at her throat. Looking at him still, fas- 
cinated, frightened, and not daring to look at Tris- 
tram, she murmured rather than said: 

“Sergius, mon frére! Tristram, mon mari!” 

The man started, as if he had not seen Tristram; 
and, coming forward, he bowed politely, and mo- 
tioned Tristram to his seat. 

“Ma foi!” he cried, in feigned displeasure, “you 
never told me of the expected honour. I should have 
remained from the theatre to pay him my respects.” 

“It was a chance meeting,” said Tristram, “after 
many years. I never expected to meet my sister 
here!” 

“Quite so. And was it not a happy thing for 
my wife to think that by leaving the box just at the 
psychological moment, she should meet you? I’m 
sure I shouldn’t have been displeased. There, now! 
Another proof of telepathic power. But, has your 
good brother dined, Mildred? Mo, but there is no. 
great likeness between you two. He has dined. 


Well, then, I must not interrupt the entertainment. 
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He rose, offered his arm to Mildred with mock 


deference, and led her again to the piano. 

“What’s this?” he cried, turning over the leaves 
of the opened music. “ ‘The Fourth Prelude’! 
Excellent! But here is something better, far bet- 
ter! Now, I shall retire to the far end of the room, 
and you shall play. And, my angel, you have got 
a listener to-night. Not my dull ears, but a listener, 
mind! Commence!” 

With increasing pallor on her face, and with 
fingers that trembled, Mildred drew from the in- 
strument some strange, sharp, mournful sounds— 
a kind of wail in minor chords such as Tristram had 
often heard in the caoine of the old countrywomen 
at home. Then it broke into something like the 
dies ire, passed out in drummings and swift for- 
tissimos into something like triumph, and again died 
away into the attenuated sadness of a requiem sung 
over an abandoned world. 

The Russian, who had buried himself in cushions 
at the far end of the room, was watching with cat- 
like intentness the face of Tristram during this 
threnody. At the close, he rose up, and came to the 


window where Tristram sat. 
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“Was not that fine? You recognize it?” he said, 
in his broad, foreign accent. 

“T cannot say I do,” said Tristram, coldly. He 
saw the fellow was playing some evil trick; but he 
was utterly unable to comprehend it. 

The Russian smiled, showing white teeth that 
glistened and shone in the electric lignt; and Tris- 
tram noticed his long, fine hands, both index fingers 
crooked and bent in at the tips, so as to give an ex- 
pression of rapacity or cruelty. 

“Your brother,” the Russian said to Mildred, 
“does not know the name of that pretty thing— 
a barcarolle, I should say.” 

Mildred was silent. 

“Da capo!” said her husband. And Mildred 
obediently swept the keys again. 

There was something so cruel, yet so soft, about 
this man’s ways that Tristram, angry and annoyed 
and half afraid for Mildred’s sake, not for himself, 
did not know what to say. Would he, good Irish- 
man as he was, break out into a temper that would 
paralyse the fellow, or, at least, provoke him into an 
equal temper, whence the whole horrible mystery 
would be unravelled? Or, would it be wiser, dealing 


with these dangerous foreigners, to affect a coolness 
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he did not feel, and imitate them, if he hoped to get 
the better of them? Yes! This would be better. 
And Tristram at once assumed the manner of a 
polite listener on whom not a single note of the weird 
music could be lost. But he was not long left to 
reflection. 


> said the Russian, waving his 


“Tt is a fine view,’ 
hand towards the lake sleeping so beautifully in the 
moonlight. “Venez, come closer, stand here,” he 
cried, beckoning Tristram to stand by his side, as he 
looked down from the opened window into the waters 
that swirled black and gloomy in the shadows cast 
by the house. ‘Tristram found himself compelled to 
obey the strange man, not by any uncanny power, 
he thought; but the invitation was quite natural, 
and there was no reason for refusing it. But there 
was a crash at the piano. Mildred had stretched 
over her hand to her music, and the piano-stool had 
slipped and fallen. 

“Bétise,” hissed the Russian. “Continuez, Ma- 
dame, sv’l vous plait; continuez!” 

And Mildred thrummed out the same sad, wailing 
notes again. 

“You see, my friend,” said the Russian, sweeping 


with his curved index finger the whole wide expanse 
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of the lake, “how beautiful it is! But, like all beau- 
tiful things, like that beautiful music that is drop- 
ping from your sister’s fingers—cruel! Look! 
There is the spot, where the Prior of St. Victor— 
the Prisoner of Chillon—dreamed and wept, fifty 
feet beneath these waters. If the divine Chopin 
had lived there, he might have composed that music 
for the Prisoner of Chillon. Just here below us 
there is thirty fathoms of water! A man might 
drop in there—or fall by mere accident, you know 
—and never be heard of again. Yes, mon ami, 
-mon frére, there are dark secrets hidden beneath 
these waters .. .” 

The music ceased suddenly. 

‘Your brother does not know what you are play- 
ing, carissima. ‘Tell him!” 

Mildred was silent. 

“Carisstma, tell him!’ hissed the tyrant. 

“It is the funeral march from the Second Sonata,” 
said Mildred, coming over and standing between the 
twomen. ‘Tristram felt a cold shudder pass through 
him, and instinctively drew back from the window. 
In doing so, he saw that Mildred’s face was wet with | 
her tears. It roused all his latent love for his sister, 


and kindled a passionate indignation against this 
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man, who seemed to hold her so mysteriously in his 
power. 

“Come out of this place, Mildred,” he cried. 
“Come home. I have a home for you for 
ever.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“You won’t accept his invitation?” said the Rus- 
sian, with sarcasm. ‘He has discovered a home 
for you, up amidst his rains, and storms, and squalor. 
He has been slow, very slow, in his invitation to his 
sister.” 

“If this man holds you by violence, Mildred,” 
said Tristram, “I shall appeal to the English Consul 
at Lausanne .. .” 

“Ma foi! It is pretty of you Ireesh,” said the 
Russian, “to be always rebelling against the Eng- 
lish at home, and seeking their protection abroad. 
But, my good friend, you are mistaken. Mildred 
—as you have taken the liberty to call her—is my 
wife, n’est-ce pas, ma chére? .. .” 

“Yes, I have said so,” said Mildred, sadly. 

“And is there not some saying: “That which the 
Lord hath joined, let no man put asunder’?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Mildred, sadly. “Say good- 


bye, Tristram, and go!” 
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“I cannot bear to leave you, Milly,” said Tris- 
tram, “Come!” 

“And I say to you, Go!” cried the Russian, in a 
sudden fury, snapping his fingers between Tris- 
tram’s eyebrows, whilst with his left hand he touched 
an electric bell. 

“Yes, Trist, go, for God’s sake, for my sake!” 
cried Mildred. 

A footman was at the door. 

“Show this gentleman the door,” cried the Rus- 
sian. “Thank your stars that I have not said 
‘the lake,’ ” he cried. 

Tristram went away sadly. Half-way down the 
narrow, dim passage, he thought he heard a woman’s 
shriek, and paused. The footman’s hand was on 
his shoulder in a moment; and in another moment, 
he was out on the road in the broad moonlight. 

Full of anxiety and pain, he rushed next day from 
bureau to bureau to obtain some knowledge of this 
man who held his sister in such fearful bondage; 
but in vain. In the afternoon, he hired a boat; and 
under pretence of visiting the Castle of Chillon, he 
passed along the lake border, and within a few feet 
from where he had been standing last night. The 


high French windows were not only closed, but shut- 
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tered up with planks that looked so weatherbeaten 
that they seemed to have been there undisturbed for 
years. He began to fear that his faculties were 
becoming disordered, and his imagination unre- 
strained. He asked the boatman who lived in that 
villa. The boatman shook his head. No one had 
lived there for years. At least, it had always looked 
thus to his sight; and he had rowed up and down 
that lake for seventeen years. Tristram made up 
his mind that his long tour should end here. Next 
day, he was passing up through France—through 
Pontarlier, Dijon, Paris. And a few days later, he 
was back in his old diggings in Dublin. 

In a few months, he realized that he was now vir- 
tually alone in life; that he had to live to himself 
and for himself. His position as journalist was now 
assured; and his first book, consisting of these let- 
ters from the Continent, was to appear in the Au- 
tumn. A second vacancy had occurred on the di- 
rectorate of the paper and he was proposed for 
election but he declined. He purchased a house at 
Malahide, and led his life of seclusion and solitary 
work there. There, too, his inner being passed 
through all the vicissitudes that led him finally to 


that mental condition in which we have seen him. 


BOOK II 


He faring down 
To the dull vale, his godhead peels from him 
Till he can scarcely spurn the pebble— 
For nothingness of new-found mortality— 
That mutinies against his galléd foot. 
Lightly he sets him to the daily way, 
With all around the valleys growing grave, 
And known things changed and strange; but he holds on, 
Though all the land of light be widowed, 
In a little thought . . . —THompson 
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CHAPTER I 


G).. chill, grey evening, just as the deep notes 


of the harsh gong in the hall was summoning 
the guests to dinner, a solitary figure passed rapidly 
in front of the lighted windows in the coffee-room of 
the Hotel at Malahide, went on a few paces, paused 
for a little while, returned, and stared from the 
safe darkness outside, made deeper by the shade of 
overhanging trees, at the visitors as they trooped 
gaily into dinner and took their coveted places. 
Most of the gentlemen were in evening dress, 
groomed, and pared, and polished, as if life had no 
other business for them but to exercise the art of 
dressing to perfection. The ladies glittered and 
shone as the gaslight glinted from satin and pearls. 
The few children that were there looked sweet in 
their white dresses or navy-blue togas; and all wore 
that calm air of assurance as if the past had no ghost 
that should be laid to rest and the future no anxieties 

89 
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and uncertainties to be guarded against. Their 
lives were cast in pleasant places and they apparently 
did not trouble themselves about possibilities. 

Tristram Lloyd watched them as they opened 
their napkins, and daintily lifted the soup to their 
lips, and broke, with jewelled fingers, crusts of bread, 
whilst obsequious waiters, aping the manners of gen- 
tlemen, bowed and waited to be ordered to pour out 
the wines from these long, brown bottles; whilst 
others watched, like mutes, for every little sign that 
commanded immediate attention. 

One group in particular caught his fancy. It 
was a little family party—grave, grey father, whose 
silver beard, rounded to a point, scarcely concealed 
the solitary diamond that sparkled on his snowy 
shirt-front; middle-aged mother, whose golden hair 
was yielding reluctantly to a paler gleam; a turbu- 
lent boy, full of animal spirits, who was trying to 
choke himself with food, whilst his eye glared hun- 
grily at the tempting pile of fruit that formed the 
table centre-piece; and a girl, a little older, who had 
not so far assumed the mannerism of youth, yet ate 
daintily, tossing back with every mouthful the heavy ~ 
golden ringlets that fell down and blinded her eyes. 

The figure in the darkness watched curiously for 
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a time; then, as he felt his heart sink within him, he 
murmured: 
“Ym like the soul of Judas Iscariot in the ballad. 


How does it run? 


*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 
Strange, and sad, and tall, 
Stood all alone at dead of night 

Before a lighted hall. 


And the icicles were on the eaves, 
And the walls were deep with white, 
And the shadows of the guests within 
Passed on the window light. 


He turned away and walked on amidst the growing 
dusk. The sea broke feebly on his left hand, the 
inshore impetus broken by the heavy sand-banks 
through which it rushed as through a channel. But 
its murmurs, hitherto always soothing and soft, sent 
a wave of inexpressible melancholy along his soul. 
The darkness into which he plunged, the wash of 
the restless waters, the loneliness of the place, his 
own solitude, combined to plunge him into an abyss 
of desolation which never before seemed so deep and 
unfathomable. 

He lit a cigarette, walked slowly forward along 
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the road above the sea cliffs that led towards Howth, 


paused from time to time to look around him, went 
forward again, and at last sat down on a low bench 
that rested on a sudden level, just beneath which 
plunged a ragged and dangerous cliff. 

Here, the great sea spread before him in all its 
apparent illimitable vastness, for the island that 
blocked the bay was invisible; and a land-breeze 
caught the forehead of the incoming tide and tossed 
back its white wave of waters that shone amidst the 
growing gloom. At other times, the scene, so fa- 
miliar to him, merely begot a pleasant melancholy, 
and recalled a few lines of sea verses that fitted 
admirably to the desolation and waste spaces of the 
ocean. But to-night there was something deeper, 
or rather deeper soundings had been made in his 
soul, and the tender, pleasant melancholy gave place 
to a dull, leaden kind of despair. He tried to shake 
it off by reason. 

“Dichtung und Wahrheit! Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit!’’ he cried. 'Then he was silent, as he thought: 

“Yes, the dream and the poem have ever been 
your bane. You won’t face facts. You are for - 
ever casting some glamour of imagination over the 


most prosaic things, and then persuading yourself 
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that this is reality. A hundred people would have 
passed by that dining-room without further thought 
about a very common and very dull spectacle. It 
fills you with a melancholy that would be divine if it 
were not ridiculous. Frisch auf, my soul, and think 
it out, and be done with the phantasm for ever. 
Here, let us put the fancy and reality in contrast. 
“Dichtung—A dream of fair women, of celestial 
children. The pomp and plenteousness of wealth 
manifested as in a Roman triclinium with lights and 
jewels, soft cushions and gleaming glass, stately 
jardiniéres where costly flowers are shining, men of 
patrician aspect as if they commanded legions, and 
women fit for Olympus—soft, wavy hair, woven into 
bewitching shapes and sprinkled with diamonds; 
stately courtesies, and all the glamour of culture and 
ease and refinement. And slaves, leaping at one’s 
beck to bring the costly viands, and costlier wines, 
that such a patrician assembly demands. And all 
this betokening wealth, and disembarrassment from 
vulgar cares, and leisure, and amusement, and re- 
finement; and the exorcism of all these lower neces- 
sities that drag spirits from the empyrean down to 
the squalor and communism of the herd. 
“Wahrheit—These are but ordinary men and 
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women, engaged in the very vulgar occupation, which 
they share with the commonest labourer, of satis- 
fying a very vulgar appetite. That queenly crea- 
ture, who seems capable of living on ambrosia, is 
actually coveting in her soul that sweetbread on 
mama’s plate, and secretly raging because papa has 
refused to order champagne. This other divinity 
has come up from a squalid home in the country to 
contest an uncle’s will; and this nymph has been 
waiting to six o’clock this afternoon in the dingy 
back parlour of a house in Merrion Square, and has 
had to come away disappointed for the medical om- 
niscient has had too many patients and has put her 
off till to-morrow. She merely wants to know 
whether that little pimple on her side, now covered 
with satin over her corsage, is a trifling pustule to be 
pricked with a lance, or is something malignant—as 
the ignorant country practitioner declared it to be. 
This grey beard, who looks so cool and contemptu- 
ous, knows that he is walking on rotten ice and may 
take the fatal plunge at any moment. Yes! he will 
pay his hotel-bill; but how will his banker look? 
That cheque must be presented to be turned into - 
cash—and then? ‘The stately wife suspects some- 


thing of the kind, for now and again her eyes rest 
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anxiously on that boy who is glutting himself with 
plums and that fair child who sits back satiated in 
her chair and tries to assume the manner of a fine 
lady. And those waiters! Obsequious! Slavish! 
They have studied every figure in that dining-room. 
They know if my lady’s diamonds are paste; if that 
fine web of lace is counterfeit. There is no secret 
from them, or their confidantes—the maids upstairs. 
They have measured all; and found many wanting. 
And so, in and out amongst that brilliant gathering, 
the ghosts of the past are flitting. They stand be- 
hind the chairs, and bend their spectral visages 
across the tables; and there is no exorcising them— 
none! Only the spectral dead are free from spectral 
hauntings !”” 

He lifted up his head, and tried to hug the belief 
that the Wahrheit of life was the only thing to be 
considered; and that, therefore, in his coveted soli- 
tude, free from embarrassments, unencumbered by 
wife or family, with no remorse for the past, and no 
great solicitude for the future, he alone was happy. 
But reason is a feeble thing compared with senti- 
ment; and whenever it wrestles with the latter, it is 
thrown. And so irresistible had become just now 


the poignant sense of solitude, of ostracism from his 
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kind, that he scorned the pleadings of reason; and, 
yielding more and more to the glamour that had 
seized his senses as he gazed at the scene in the 
dining-room, he suddenly became quite angry, and 
identified himself with outcast humanity. 

“No wonder,” he thought, “that there is discon- 
tent and disaffection amongst the masses. When 
and where did Providence decree that these, the elect, 
should feed on turtles and truffles, and the great 
working classes on potatoes and salt? Are not all 
men born alike? Have we not all the same muscles, 
the same nerves, the same brain? And if you look 
at the matter from a moral standpoint, are there not 
thousands of meek women labouring in the slums of 
yonder city, ill-fed and ill-clad, who are a million 
times superior to these painted and spangled ladies 
whose lives are one long round of pleasure and ex- 
citement, varied with the ennui and remorse that 
follow? Under heaven, of what use are they in the 
great march of humanity towards the secret destiny 
that awaits it? What know they of the far-off goal 
whither the race is tending, driven on unconsciously 
from the hidden power-house of Creation? Better 
the wretched slattern that bends over her wash-tub 
and does a day’s honest work, than these bedizened 
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females, who are completely out of touch with the 
general purpose of the Universe! Yes! no wonder 
the proletariat are watching with hungering eyes to 
devour this last vestige of an effete Civilization; 
watching, with hands itching to pull down the whole 
fabric into one dead, common level.” 

He raised his head that had sunk low beneath the 
weight of such meditation, and, turning slightly 
around, his eyes swept the northern horizon beyond 
the sand-dunes, where golfers had been playing all 
the afternoon; beyond the waste of waters that had 
swept in and invaded the dry creeks and channels 
that lay between the sand-dunes. 

Afar on the horizon, beyond sands and seas, the 
steel-blue twilight that lingered beneath the night 
of clouds and darkness, was cut and pierced by 
minarets, like bell-towers or ventilators, that looked 
now merely jags and remnants distorting the level 
belt of the heavens. He would have supposed it 
was merely some irregular outline of hills but that 
he knew otherwise; and hundreds of lights sparkled 
and shone across the bay, marking, as if there were 
no other indication, the existence of some huge in- 
stitution. He knew well what it was; and now his 


imagination, heightened by the contrast with what 
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it had already witnessed, began to dwell with a kind 
of morbid satisfaction on what was transpiring be- 
neath those minarets there in the fast-closing twi- 
light. All the madness and humiliation that are 
locked up in a County Asylum were laid before him; 
all the squalor and loathsomeness of wrecked hu- 
manity were laid bare to his eyes. He knew a good 
deal about the interior of such establishments. His 
earlier experiences in his profession had made him 
familiar with it. He had seen without horror or 
fear in these early days all that he now regarded 
with loathing; and he allowed his imagination to 
wander, as memory called up its pictures, over the 
sad and gruesome details of every-day life in this 
municipal prison. Then, he shook off the hateful 
picture, and said: 

*“No man can see poetry there. Itis all Wahrheit! 
Wahrheit!’ And then, as if embittered with him- 
self for yielding to such fancies, depressing and 
humiliating as they were, he stood up, and turned 
homewards. 

“Tt is an ill proceeding,” he thought, “nay, it is 
indecent, to lift the veil off the face of poor hu- 
manity.” . 


As he reached the neighbourhood of the Hotel 
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again darkness had now completely fallen. But he 


passed one or two little groups that were sauntering 
along the high road, and probably enjoying the cool, 
night air after the heated atmosphere of the dining- 
room. A young gentleman, whose white front and 
vest gleamed in the darkness, and a young girl, 
bareheaded, but otherwise carefully wrapped, passed 
close by him. A sudden breath of subtle perfume 
filled the air and smote his face. He felt almost 
faint as he passed on. Leaning against the wall 
beneath the lime trees two gentlemen smoked lei- 
surely. Before he reached them, he heard one 
saying: 

“He is over there now, where you see the lights.” 

He entered the Hotel grounds. Beneath the 
verandah, the family group which had specially 
claimed his notice in the dining-room were sitting 
silent on the benches. Even the boy and girl had 
forgotten their vivacity, and sat strangely dumb. 
Across the garden, in a rustic summerhouse, two 
ladies, whose faces were turned from him, were bend- 
ing eagerly forward, listening to some excellent 
story that was being told by a dark, handsome fel- 
low, who gesticulated with his cigar. The merry 
laughter of the girls told him they were still young. 
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He paused and listened, although he could not hear 


one word. There were intervals of silence, during 
which the clever raconteur, preternaturally solemn, 
wound up the expectation of his fair listeners. 
Then an interruption, as the silvery laughter of the 
girls echoed across the silent lawn. He yielded to the 
fascination. He allowed the silent poetry of the 
scene to drop like a soft dew on his arid spirit. He 
quickened beneath it; and felt again some strange 
stirrings as of depths that had hitherto reposed in 
perfect tranquillity, but also in chilliest darkness. 

“YT have lived only half my life,” he thought. 
‘Some hemisphere of the spirit has never been shone 
upon. One faculty has absorbed the power of all 
the others. Is this right, or just to myself? Verily, 
it is not good for man to be alone!” 

He glanced at the dining-room. Two waiters 
folding napkins were laughing at some pretty joke. 
One was posing and gesturing as if in mimicry of the 
eccentricities of some guest. 

“Pah!” said the solitary. “It’s all Wahrheit! 
Wahrheit! How can I deceive myself? The cere- 
mony is over; the gods and goddesses are de- 
parted; the augurs are laughing; it’s all Wahrheit! 
Wahrheit!” 
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And he went home. He threw off his boots and 


topcoat; put on his dressing gown and slippers; 
raised the flame of his reading-lamp; wheeled round 
his great leathern armchair; drew his reading-stand 
towards him, adjusting it so that he could read and 
smoke in comfort; took down two volumes from his 
shelves; and after he had ordered tea, he sank into 
the luxurious chair, and, whilst fingering the dainty 
volumes, one after another, he gave himself up to a 
reverie. 

“This at least,” he thought, “one never gets at a 
Hotel—peace, solitude, independence.” 

He turned over a couple of pages, seeking some 


favourite passage. He found it and read aloud: 


. .. The universal instinct of repose 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 

Inward and outward; humble yet sublime; 

The life where hope and memory are as one. 
“Precisely! And that is mine! Nothing to regret; 
nothing to hope for! What more does man want? 
Begone, begone! Vanish into utter © darkness! 
Here poetry and prose are one!” 

Next day he took his morning walk in the same 
direction as on the previous night. The air was 


fresh; the sky sunny. His nerves were braced. He 
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felt his mind was on a perfect poise. As he walked 
rapidly forward on the road above the sea he saw 
coming towards him the grey-beard of the night be- 
fore. He, too, was walking briskly; and hanging 
her whole weight upon his arm, within which her 
little hands were clasped, was his child. Her grey 
eyes were shining like stars, her yellow ringlets 
leaped up and down on her shoulders as she skipped 
and jumped and prattled away her childish non- 
sense to the grave, pleased face above her. She was 
a picture of delight, of free, healthy, happy child- 
hood. There was a cold greeting between the grey- 
beard and our solitary as they passed each other. 
The child looked around half fearfully, half cau- 
tiously, as she said: 

“Pap, is not that the strange gentleman that talks 

to no one?” 

“Hush!” said her father. 

The strange gentleman was trying again to dis- 
illusion himself. That sweet, bright picture had 
again disturbed him. The wide, grey, beautiful 
eyes, that seemed to shroud themselves in pity when 
she saw him; the little sealskin turban delicately 
poised above those rebellious ringlets; the skipping, 
prattling ways of the child, woke up again the great 
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unfathomed depths of feeling in his soul and over- 
powered him with emotion. He sat down and began 
to exercise the phantom, delightful though it was. 

“Did I not see that child last night glutting her- 
self with food, and betraying some wretched jeal- 
ousy of her brother? Hath she not inherited all 
the evil tendencies of the first mother—envy, selfish- 
ness, passion, folly? And will she not abandon that 
old, doting father, when he has sunk into senility, for 
the first fop or puppet that wears a braided tunic, 
and has gold lace around his cap?” 

True! Quite. possible! But his lonely heart 
murmured: “I'd give half my life, and all my for- 
tune, to have that child swinging from my arm!” 

On returning home, still in the early, sunny morn- 
‘ing, he heard the screams of delight from the chil- 
dren bathing in the waves beneath. The tide was 
fully in, covering all the sand hills near the shore; 
and scores of children were swimming, dipping, tos- 
sing the cold sea water on each other, playing all 
kinds of mad pranks, and filling the still air with 
their shouts. It was a picture of freshness, and joy, - 
and life and youth, and health that was stimulat- 
ing to a faded mind. He could not help admitting 


that, hovering about the realities and prose of life, 


y 
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there was a something ethereal and spiritual—a 
World-Soul that touched with sympathy some higher 
sense, and covered, as with a mantle of prophecy 
and poetry, all the squalid details that hang on the 
skirts of Nature and Humanity. 

Suddenly, he looked at his watch, and started. 
He was due at his office in the City at an early hour 
this morning. He hastened homewards, gathered 
some papers and manuscripts hastily together, 
snatched up his hat and cane, and pushed rapidly 
on to the station. Just as he came to the end of his 
terrace, he saw a child in her bathing dress run 
across the road. The serge clung close and clammy 
to her little figure and dripped the sea water as she 
ran along. Clearly, she had gone straight down to 
the sea from her room; and, dispensing with a 
bathing-box, had rushed home to finish her toilette, 
and expected to find the hall-door open, as she 
had left it. It had been slammed to; and now the 
little figure stood shivering on the steps, and made 
ineffectual attempts to reach the knocker or the 
bell. Our silent friend had passed. Then, as if 
something smote him, he turned rapidly around, 
mounted the steps, opened his heavy coat, and drew - 
the trembling child within its warmth; then thun- 
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dered on the door, and pulled the bell almost from 


its socket. There was quite a long interval before 
the maid answered. She had been in the garden; 
and her mistress, too, had gone down to bathe. 
When she opened the hall-door, the strange man 
said: 

“This might have cost the child her life. Run, 
little one, put off that dress, and get straight to 
bed.” 

He turned, and ran rapidly to his train. 

“It has gone five minutes, Sir,” said the porter. 
“But a special is coming along in a few minutes.” 

“That will do,” he said. 

He went up to the City, in among the crowds of 
men. He had some anxious work to accomplish, 
some delicate negotiations to conduct. He was 
closeted in his own newspaper office; in dingy law- 
chambers, smelling of ink and sealing-wax, and 
darkened with mighty folios with red labels and 
fawny bindings. Long, weary papers were read to 
him with repetitions of “whereas” and “the afore- 
said” and “the claimant of the first part” and “the 
respondent of the second part.” He dined in his 
own favourite nook at a certain restaurant, and 


nodded to several City men with whom he had a 
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superficial acquaintance. But all day long, in 
lawyers’ chambers, editorial offices, club and restau- 
rant, he felt the touch of the cold, clammy hand, the 
wet figure that shivered beneath his great coat; he 
saw the pleading, tearful eyes turned upwards to 
him, and then filled with a look of gratitude when he 
gathered her beneath the soft warmth of his coat. 

When he returned home that evening the first 
thing that caught his eye was a superb bouquet of 
rare and costly flowers and a card bearing the sim- 
ple words “En reconnaissance.” 

He read nothing that night, but sat musing by 
the fire. For he had taken up book after book but 
to lay it down. His thoughts, usually well disci- 
plined and concentrated, would fly off, even from his 
favourites, at all kinds of tangents. It was no use! 

“What ails me?” he cried. “This never occurred 
before.” 

Then he thought of his book. And he was con- 
soled. 
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CHAPTER II 


ES! ‘Tristram’s book was to be his child; 
Y and, like other children, ushered into the 
world through much tribulation and anguish. The 
letters, as they had appeared, had attracted some at- 
tention. Tristram thought they were, and would 
be, of permanent interest to the world. He did not 
know how swiftly everything passes; and how the 
fashion of the day yields to the attraction of the 
morrow. But the book would be issued; and then 
. . . the world was at his feet. The great London 
papers would take it up and send it, on the wings of 
splendid reviews, across the universe. 

He sent all his newspaper cuttings to a great 
publishing firm in London. They kept them three 
months; and then wrote to say that they could not 
see their way to publish, except at the author’s risk ; 


that books of travel were a drug in the market; that 
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he had only to look at any second-hand catalogue 


to see how many books of travel had come down to 
the, level of “New Remainders,” etc. 

Tristram was furious. Risk? Where was the 
risk? Was not all Dublin talking about these Con- 
tinental letters? It was the national fallacy. 
Tristram could not see Ireland in perspective. 

He had to fall back upon a Dublin publisher, and 
had to advance half the cost,of publication. ‘The 
world—that is, the few who had read and appre- 
ciated his letters—had probably cut them out and 
pasted them into scrapbooks; and the rest—well— 
the rest were busy about other things. 

“There’s no literary taste in Ireland,” soliloquized 
Tristram. ‘Absolutely none. Between the systems 
of education, that would kill even ancient Greece 
herself, and the lust of money that held all hearts 
in thraldom, and the general volatility that per- 
mitted no rest and therefore no serious thought, all 
taste and all thinking are banished from the land.” 

He wrote a long leading article for his paper on 
the subject. Men read it, and passed by. He be- 
came more gloomy, and more solitary than ever; and 
haunted more than ever the sea-cliffs and the sand- ~ 


dunes, where he plucked a sea-thistle, and wondered 
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what purpose its beautiful and perfect colouring and 
proportions could serve in such a place. 

He was in a deep mood of abstraction one day, sit- 
ting on that favourite ledge above the sea, dropping 
little pebbles into the waters, and wondering at his 
sea-thistle, when he suddenly heard a voice from the 
road above, evidently addressed to himself: 

“He is dead. I thought you mightn’t have heard 
ts 

Tristram turned around and looked up. 

It was a short, squat figure, clad in plaid tweed, 
from the cap on his head down to his gaiters. The 
short shooting jacket was gay plaid; the trousers 
were plaid; and there was an aspect of greyness and 
comfortable maturity around the whole figure. The 
face wore a greyish pallor; and the hair was iron- 
grey. 

It was one of those delightful beings, absolutely 
mindless, who, on an income of £150 a year, take 
life with consummate philosophy, allowing each day 
to slide into the other without a care or a thought for 
the past or the future. He was the gossip of the 
little town, knew everybody and everything. He 
haunted the platform at the station when trains were 


due and studied the passengers more carefully than 
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the stolid policeman. He took his own sea-bath at 


some abnormally early hour, and watched the bathers 
from breakfast time to lunch. His pockets were al- 
ways stuffed with newspapers, and he was a walking 
emporium of information. He was never known to 
admit himself ignorant about anything; and he 
carried, somewhere about his person, everything that 
might be useful in an emergency, from a rosary 
beads to a corkscrew. He often dined on invitation 
at the Hotel. He was useful for the information he 
could impart; and, on such occasion, he entertained 
his hosts, and the other guests, by singing comic 
songs on the verandah after dinner, in which his 
marvellous imitation of the crowing of cocks, and the 
quacking of ducks, and the barking of dogs, vary- 
ing in compass from the deep baying of the blood- 
hound to the sharp snap of the fox-terrier, were very 
much admired. He was never known to blush, or 
be ashamed, or disconcerted about anything; and he 
never waited for an introduction to strike up an 
acquaintanceship. Rumor whispered that he was a 
“gentleman”; and that word, in Ireland, is the ab- 
solution of every crime, and the excuse for every 


eccentricity. 
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Tristram thoroughly disliked, and avoided, him; 
but he could not liberate himself from the thraldom 
of a nodding acquaintance. No Stoic can refuse 
to say “good-morning.” Hence, when he looked up- 
wards and saw Felter he could not help saying: 

““Who’s dead?” 

Felter nodded significantly across the waste of 
waters to where the minarets of the Asylum cut the 
sky. He affected great sententiousness in his re- 
marks, as if he knew a great deal more than he cared 
to tell, or as if he took it for granted that every one 
else should be as wise as himself. 


> said Tristram, with 


“TI cannot understand you,’ 
some annoyance. 

Felter looked pityingly at him, and then at his 
watch. 

“Ransome,” he said, as if, on consulting his watch, 
he could waste a little more time. “Every one knows 
Ransome.” 

“Then I regret to say that I am a sad exception 
to this general acquaintanceship with the deceased. 
I never even heard his name.” 

“Never!” said Felter, lifting his eyebrows. 


“Never!” said Tristram, with emphasis. 
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“And you a newspaper man,” said Felter, com- 
passionately. “Never heard of Ransome versus 
Hilliard!” 

Tristram in a moment was all attention. Felter 
went on: 

“Never heard of the lady and daughter, now 
widow and orphan living next door to you? Well! 
Well!” 

“Come here and sit down,” said Tristram; “Shave 
acigar. By the way, I have no lights.” 

He had remembered the little child who had clung 
to him shivering. 

“Compensation!” said Felter, accepting the prof- 
fered seat and cigar. “I have lights, and no 
cigar |” 

He smoked for a while in silence, and then, turn- 
ing to Tristram, he said, sadly and reproachfully: 

“I’m surprised at you! I am!” 

“Well,” said Tristram, good-humouredly, “I don’t 
wonder. You should have been the Pressman; and 
Law. well, you!’ 

“But, he’s dead,” said Felter, not heeding the 
compliment. “And Hilliard won’t be comfortable.” 

“Why not?” said Tristram. ‘The dead tell no 


tales.” 
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“The tales are told,” said Felter; “and will be 
now raked up again.” 

“Pooh! Pooh!” said Tristram. “The thing is 
ancient history. The world is too busy nowadays to 
look back on the past.” 

“Hilliard would give you a cool five hundred to 
hear you say it,” said Felter. | 

“Would give me?” cried Tristram. 

“Yes, you,” cried Felter. ‘“He’s devilish afraid 
you'll raise the ghost out yonder.” 

The whole revelation was so unexpected that 
Tristram deemed it prudent to be silent whilst he 
thought out a course of action. 

“TI say to Hilliard (we dine together sometimes) 
—verdict given—matter cannot be opened again— 
Ransome, damned bad business man—had no busi- 
ness with men of the world—Hilliard clever fellow— 
understands things thoroughly—Ransome gone 
down. That’s all!” 

“Oh, I see,” said Tristram, “that’s how it is. The 
clever fellow cheats, robs, swindles, breaks up a 
family, wrecks a brain; and ’tis all ‘business’! The 
victim had no right to enter on such a conflict and 
discover his fate! Is that it?” 

Felter nodded. 
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“Where then is commercial morality?” said Tris- 
tram. ‘Where the honour amongst gentlemen? 
Where the code of honesty that holds society to- 
gether? Where the seventh commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal?’ ” 

“Why, you are the devil of a rum fellow,” said 
Felter, admiringly, removing his cigar for a mo- 
ment. “Yes, by Jove, Hilliard was right. You 
are the devil of a fellow!” 

Tristram felt he had gone too far if he needed in- 
formation. He suddenly changed his tone. 

“What will Hilliard do now?” he said. 

“Don’t know!” said Felter—the first time in his 
life he made the admission. “At least,’’ he continued, 
catching himself up, “he’s undecided. Between you 
and me, he can’t do much!” 

“You mean he doesn’t want to!” said Tristram. 

“Tried, and got badly snubbed,” said Felter. 

“How?” said Tristram, imitating the sententious- 
ness of the other. 

“Offered to support handsome grass-widow, edu- 
cate grass-orphan. Handsome widow wouldn’t have _ 
it, not by any manner of means!” 

“And rightly!” said Tristram. “You don’t care 
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to take back sixpence from a brigand who has stolen 
your gold watch!” 

“TY would,” said Felter, complacently. “I’d take 
a penny. He would lose so much, and I’d gain.” 

“But, do you mean to say, man, that there’s no 
such thing as honour, self-respect, in the world?” 

“Absolutely none! Life’s a game of skill—no 
feeling—feeling a dead-weight—you play with old 
Cross-bones for your life—with men for money— 
that’s all. All’s fair in love and war—and life is 
war—war to the knife.” 

The sudden repetition of his old Manager’s words 
struck suddenly on the memory of Tristram. Yes, 
life is war; and he must have no impedimenta—no 
dead-weight on his sword-arm. But he was inter- 
ested. 

“And what has been supporting Mrs. Ransome 
and her child all this time?” he asked. 

“Between you and me—very little!” said Felter. © 
“Wolf often at the door—larder often empty!” 

“Good heavens!” cried Tristram, now quite in- 
terested, “you don’t tell me that! Absolutely hun- 
gry, that delicate lady and—child!” 

The little feeling of protection came back once 
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more to his memory. He felt the touch of the child, 


as she shivered under his great coat that morning. 
He remembered how pitifully her large brown eyes 
looked up at him; and how gratefully she accepted 
his kindness. And then—the flowers! They must 
have beggared themselves to do that little act of 
acknowledgment. He felt a strange tenderness 
glowing around his heart. 

“But there was a maid, a servant?” he said, as if 
anxious to dissipate from his mind the associations 
of actual poverty. “I saw her once at least!” 

“Yes. A few lodgers—bank clerks and railway 
men—between you and me, poor chaps enough— 
‘where’s my bacon this morning, Mrs. Ransome?’?— 
‘did the cat drink my cream again, Mrs. Ransome?’ 
—‘a little card-party this evening, Mrs. Ransome, 
only five or six, you won’t mind!’—high jinks, and 
—‘We won’t go home until morning’ ” 

And the narrator arose. He had rarely wasted 
so much time on such insignificant items. Tristram 
did not seek to detain him; but there were one or two 
facts he wished to know. 

“How long since—since the trial—no, since Ran- 
some was put in yonder?” he asked. 


“Let me see!” said Felter. “Little girl about nine 
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—yes, somewhere in the late seventies. Came out 
once—but had to go in again. Happens every 
day!” 

“I hope not,” said Tristram, seriously. “That 
would be too lugubrious even amidst the warfare.” 

“Well, let us keep free, old man,” said Felter, 
gaily. ‘Then all’s right!” 

He strolled away leisurely, economizing the rem- 
nant of the cigar by fixing the stump on the point 
of a penknife. 

Tristram remained behind, thinking of many 
things, and framing in his own mind the skeleton of 
a trenchant article for his paper on “Commercial 
Morality.” 

It was midday when he reached the Terrace. As 
he passed along the flagged pathway, he noticed a 
cab at Mrs. Ransome’s door. He was eager for an 
opportunity of saying something to this injured and 
desolate woman. And he thought he should like 


to see again the brown eyes of the child. 


et 
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CHAPTER III 


ER history was so sad, and her present sur- 
roundings so squalid, that he had the most 


profound sympathy for both. He remembered, too, 
his old diggings, and the many shifts and resources 
his old hostess had to use to make ends meet. Yes, 
he thought, it is a squalid life; that is the only word 
to express it; and this woman... ? Yes, he re- 
membered faintly that he had heard her story, or 
rather, the story of Hilliard’s treachery towards 
some one of birth and position; and how this was the 
first, vague knowledge that had since given him such 
an unconquerable repugnance to that man. He 
turned slowly back from his door, after detaching his 
latch-key, and walked down the Terrace. This time ~ 
he was not disappointed. Mrs. Ransome, clad in 
deepest mourning, was on the hall-step, giving some 


final directions to her maid. Veronica, her little 
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girl, was standing near the cab-step, talking to 
another child about her own age. 

As Tristram passed, Mrs. Ransome looked towards 
him. He raised his hat; and, as he did, a deep flush 
ran over her pale face. He turned back, and slowly 
mounted the steps. 

“If I am not intruding on your great sorrow,” he 
said, “permit me to offer you my most sincere sym- 
pathy in so great a trial.” 

She said nothing, but looked away, as her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘Then, controlling herself, she said: 

“T’m extremely grateful, Mr. Lloyd, for your 
kindness. Veronica, my child, come hither. This 
is the gentleman who saved you from the bitter cold. 
You remember?” 

Veronica came slowly forward and held out her 
hand, looking with her wide, frightened eyes into his. 

“I’m afraid I was rude enough never to acknowl- 
edge your beautiful flowers,” he said. “In compen- 
sation,” he continued, looking now at the mother, 
“would you allow me to say that if I can be of any 
assistance to you in this great affliction, you may 
command me?” 

She thanked him, and, lifting his hat, he de- 
scended the steps. He then noticed that the girl 
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who had been speaking to Veronica Ransome was 
the sunny-haired child whom he had seen so often 
hanging on the arm of Hilliard. “That’s Hilliard’s 
daughter,” he thought. “How can it be? How 
can a woman so foully wronged allow an intimacy 
of that kind? Or, has time, the peace-maker as 
well as the avenger, brought around a condonation?” 

That evening he wrote his leader on ‘“Com- 
mercial Morality,” incidentally, but covertly, allud- 
ing to the case of Ransome and Hilliard, which, he 
said, had not passed altogether from the memories 
of men. 

He took the manuscript next day to the office and 
handed it to the editor, who, without glancing at it, 
passed it on to the compositor. He then examined, 
in the dingy rooms upstairs, the files of the paper for 
the date, to which the index directed him; and finally 
decided to take the papers home and read them at 
his leisure. 

The revelation they disclosed to him, sitting there 
by his own fireside, was an ugly one—a tale of 
wrong, or broken trust, of betrayal; but so cleverly 
wrought that all the meshes of the law drawn around — 
the traitor left spacious loopholes of escape. And 


eminent Counsel drew on all the resources of elo- 
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quence and logic of which they were capable to prove 
that the man who had wrought havoc with the for- 
tunes of a friend by dishonest investments was really 
more to be pitied than censured by the world. And 
the keen Judge could only say that the law of the 
land, interpreted by a hundred precedents and a 
thousand commentators, had no application to a 
case where, if good faith were not wholly in evidence, 
wilful malversation could hardly be proved. 

“Tis the old story,” he cried, “law! law! Was it 
not law that crucified children in the Colosseum? 
Was it not law that sewed up victims in wild-beasts’ 
skins and set Dacian dogs to worry them? Was it 
not law that sharpened every morning the edge of 
the guillotine that was dulled by the decapitations 
of the previous day? Law! Morality! Justice! 
Where are they?” 

He grew quite excited over the matter as the sheets 
fell heedless from his hands. He walked up and 
down the long room in an ecstasy of wrath and bit- 
terness against the world. ‘Where is the use of 
preaching and talking?” he thought. “Darwin and 
Nietzsche and all the other priests of Nature are 
right. It is war everywhere; eternal aggression 


and eternal defeat. We cannot blind ourselves to 
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facts. The strong and the cunning and the cruel 
are the masters. "The weak must perish. And one 
wouldn’t care; but such d——d hypocrisy running 
through it all. The gospel of the gentle Christ on 
Sunday, glorifying meekness and humility and self- 
effacement. And the Law Courts crowded during 
the week! Terrible arenas of passion and hate and 
cupidity, backed up by perjury unblushing; and the 
atmosphere of hypocritical decorum wrapping all in 
its lying folds. Why, the Zoological Gardens af- 
ford a decenter spectacle! ‘There, at least, is brute 
Nature without a lie!” 

He read his article next morning with rare pleas- 
ure. His only regret was that he had not made it 
stronger. He saw now how much more vigorously 
he could have put this point and that. Under the 
heat of excitement his brain coined expression after 
expression that would have struck home to every 
evil-doer in the land. 

“T have been much too tame,” he said. ‘Next 
time I shall let myself go. There is a gospel to be 
preached to the world, and it cannot be preached in 
euphemisms. Why should that miserable, hypocrit- 
ical cant of moderation that rules the world, and is 


an apology for every abuse, hold my hand? The 
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world must be aroused from its slumber; and it 
isn’t the cooing of doves will do it. Yes! That ar- 
ticle is too diluted—too milk-and-watery! Next 
timer joe? 

He went into the City. In the office, the bland 
editor, with one quill behind his ear, and one in his 
mouth, and one in his hand, nodded to him, and went 
on with his work. Tristram took up a third edition 
of the paper and saw that Ransome’s funeral would 
reach Mount Jerome Cemetery at or about one 
o’clock. 

“1’m not in mourning costume,” he said, “but I 
must be there.” 

And he was. There were two mourning coaches, 
and one carriage, from which Hilliard, clad in clos- 
est black, alighted. His little girl was with him. 
Tristram and Hilliard stood at opposite sides of the 
grave. They looked into its depths. They did not 
cast a glance towards each other, after the first nod 
of recognition. There was a third person present, 
but so closely muffled that Tristram failed to recog- 
nise him. 

Tristram thought: 

“That man Hilliard is my enemy, as clearly as if 


he had flung down the gage of battle and challenged 
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me; and it is all about this lump of clay here in this 
yellow box—a man whom I never saw, and hardly 
heard about until yesterday.” 

Hilliard thought: 

“This is a fellow of whom I must be careful. It 
is quite clear that something unusual has brought 
him here. What did he know of Ransome? Yes! 
I must bring him down or be brought beneath his 
heel. There is something in the fellow beyond the 
usual run of Romanists.” 

And the grey-eyed child, holding fast by the 
father’s hand, stared alternately at coffin and grave, 
and at the sad face of Tristram, wondering, won- 
dering what kind of life this lonely man was lead- 
ing; and how he had no child to comfort him and 
brighten his home by her sunny presence. 

Tristram went home, and read that article again. 
Yes! It was not half vigorous enough. He should 
have said so and so; and put in that adjective here, 
and that adjective there. These scoundrels are es- 
caping too easily. The law will not touch them. 
Public opinion must. He remained away from his — 
office for a few days. He was busy correcting proofs 
of his book, in whose ultimate success he had still 


the deepest confidence. A post-card, with a simple 
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invitation from the editor, but marked “Urgent” in 
a corner, brought him into the City. 

“What can this be?” he said. “I hope it is not 
another Continental expedition. I had enough of 
it. Ill take my proof with me direct to the printer 
and blow up their compositors a bit. Nothing can 
be done right in Ireland. If that book were in Eng- 
lish hands it would have been out two months ago.” 

The editor was closeted with some gentleman when 
Tristram reached his office. There were some high 
words apparently; and when the visitor was dis- 
missed, the editor met Tristram with a long face. 

“That’s a pretty kettle of fish, Lloyd,” he said, 
“over that article of yours. You appear to have hit 
hard all around; and they’re hitting back in return. 
Here’s a pile of letters from our old friends ‘Veritas,’ 
‘Common-sense,’ etc; letters from Temperance Re- 
formers, the Secretary of the Corporation, and lots 
of other Secretaries, demanding apologies, with- 
drawals, with sundry threats of law proceedings and 
peremptory demands for the writer’s name.” 

“T am relieved,” said Tristram, sitting down and 
measuring the pile of letters on the editor’s desk. 
“T thought it was a request for foreign service again, 


or a commission as War Correspondent. But I 


‘x 
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never believed before that any one read a leading 
article.” 


99 an- 


“Read and inwardly digested, I should say, 
swered the editor. “I’m afraid there will be some 
bother with the directors over the matter. Could 
you see your way towards making any apology, or 
mitigating the force of some assertions?” 

“So far am I from that,” said Tristram, “that 
during these last few days I have had serious scru- 
ples of conscience for not having hit harder. It was 
time that some one raised his voice against this uni- 
versal depravity. By heaven, it is maddening to 
hear of reform everywhere but where it is most 
needed. ‘To hear poor men lectured on drink, to 
hear the country lectured on its unthrift, its want of 
economy, its idleness, its uncleanliness; and this by 
the chevaliers d’industrie, who are calmly swindling 
and robbing others in the name of ‘business.’ Why, 
there’s nothing but dishonesty amongst men nowa- 
days; all their brute creation preying on one an- 
other. There is no honesty, no compunction, no 
mercy. For, do you believe that the Eternal Law- 
Giver will condone the purloining of thousands of 
pounds behind the desk or the counter for the sake 
of the pittance that is flung to a City hospital and 
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paraded before the world not as restitution, but as 
benevolence? . . .” 

“Well, my dear fellow, all that preaching is good; 
but you must face facts. I’d never have put in that 
article if I had seen it; but now I’m held responsible. 
All the stones are flung at me. But this concerns 
you personally,” he said, handing Tristram a letter. 
“You'll see that something will have to be done to 
stave off that. Hilliard has influence on the Board, 
and he is dark enough to do what he tlireatens.” 

“Let the fellow do his worst,” he said, flinging 
back the letter. “ll take the entire responsibility. 
You can tell him so; the Board can then do what it 
pleases.” 

Tristram left the office with a frown on his pale 
face; and the editor turned with a rueful counte- 
nance to sort the indignant protests that lay piled 
before him. 

A few days after, Tristram opened a letter that 
lay on his bread plate at breakfast. It contained a 
cheque; and a little note of regret from the editor 
that he could not receive any further contributions 


from Tristram’s pen. 


et 
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CHAPTER IV 


E must have been more than usually dis- 
H trait during the next few days, for he no- 
ticed that he had notched his chin whilst shaving, 
and sliced a little flesh from his finger. And then 
one night he found that he had broken his watch- 
spring. One is apt to be too strenuous under strange 
emotions. He had to visit his watchmaker, an old 
Israelite, living hidden away in a dingy shop in a 
back street in the city. 

“Tt meant some violence,” said the man. ‘The 
spring is almost new.” 

Tristram was silent. 

“You must leave it with me for a day or two,” said 
the man. ‘Of course it needs a new spring.” : 

“But cannot you do it now?” said Tristram, im- 
patiently. 

“No!” said the Jew, calmly. “It needs care. 
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The watch is valuable. I can lend you a watch for 
a day or two until I have fitted a new spring.” 

He went over to a case where there were many 
watches of different shapes and sizes. He took one, 
polished it in his apron and with a piece of chamois, 
wound it carefully, and set it by a chronometer that 
hung above his head. Whilst doing so, he said, as 
if speaking to himself. 

“It is sometimes good to be angry with oneself; 
it is seldom good to be angry with one’s friends; it 
is never good to be angry with the world.” 

Tristram was used to these monologues on the 
part of the old watchmaker so he merely smiled and 
said: 

“Good! Now for your reasons!” 

“Tt is good to be angry with oneself, because then 
there is a chance of correcting our faults. It is 
seldom good to be angry with one’s friends, because 
we run the risk of losing them. It is never good 
to be angry with the world, because the world is our 
master, and can whip us.” 

“Very good; but we have heard before now 
of masters accepting lessons of wisdom from 


slaves.” 
“Tn the ancient mythologies,” said the man, con- 
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tinuing his work. Presently, he said, again as if 
speaking to himself: 

“It is good to form, to create. It is useless to 
reform.” 

“JT admit the first clause,” said Tristram. “I 
cannot see, though, why it is useless to reform.” 

“Tt is a sound principle,” said the Jew, “although 
it does not belong to our sacred writings, that it is 
dangerous to put new wine into old bottles. And I 
know it is a principle amongst builders that it is al- 
ways waste of money to patch up old buildings.” 

“And what may be the application of all this fine 
philosophy?” said Tristram, “for I know you are 
hitting at myself.” 

But the Jew kept steadily at his work, as if un- 
heeding. 

Then, after an interval, which Tristram was too 
wise to break, he said: 

“TY knew Ransome well. Hilliard was not alto- 
gether to blame.” 


“Of course,” 


said Tristram, with a tone of voice 
that sounded like a sneer, “it is always right to spoil 
the Egyptians. That is old and new morality.” 

“I don’t think Hilliard did anything which any 


ordinary financier need blush to do,” said the old 
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man. “Ransome was ambitious, and speculated. 
When you go into the arena, you must not com- 
plain if you are made to bite the sand. But, all 
that is past and gone; and you are unwise to re- 
vive it.” 

“T shall always lift my voice against injustice and 
said Tristram. “I know I shall fail; 


but, some one in this emasculated and cowardly age 


oppression,” 


must cry out, or the very stones will get voices and 
preach to us.” 

Again the old man lapsed into silence and con- 
tinued his work meditatively; and Tristram was 
busy. with his own thoughts, not the least bitter of 
which was that he had no longer a chance of sensing 
them. 

The Jew went on calmly: 

“Over there in Vilna, a sect of fanatics, led on by 
a madman, burnt our villages, sacked our shops, 
robbed, plundered and murdered our people. . .” 

“Stop, Levi, a moment!” said Tristram, with a 
white face. “Did you say Vilna?” 

“Yes, Vilna, in Polish Russia. It is only a few 
years ago; and yet, our people are back again, that 
vile sect of fanatics is scattered; and the madman is 


in the mines of Siberia.” 
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“You cannot recall his name?” said Tristram, who 
was faint with excitement. 

“Recall his name! It’s written in letters of fire 
and blood in the heart of every man of our race. 
You are interested. You'll make a newspaper 
column of it. Very good. It is lawful. But I 
was not there. Come for your watch on Tuesday 
and Ill show you the man that still carries across 
his shoulders the mark of Strogoff’s knout.” 

And Tristram staggered home, thinking how 
closely men’s lives are knit together. 

In a few days he pondered over the words of Levi. 
They had awakened certain dreams of ambition in 
his heart. To find a theatre for his talents, now 
unused, or but feebly used ; and to point the way to 
freedom to his countrymen, outside the burnt and 
bloody path of violence and revolution, what a voca- 
tion; what an apostolate! What has given these 
Israelites the conquest of the world? Intelligence, 
patience, perseverance. Are these impossibilities 
here? He remembered once having seen in a certain 
hotel at Wiesbaden, a Jewish family coming in late 
for dinner. The father very dark, with hair that 
curled like a negro’s; mother, stout and handsome, 
with great black eyes like jewels; children, plain, 
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and plainly dressed. They took the lowest seats at 
table, and seemed deferential, almost obsequious, 
Tristram thought. Tristram was curious enough 
to inquire who the man was that looked so like a 
negro. 

“The richest banker in Frankfort!” was the re- 
ply. The thought came back. Yes! Those men 
here emancipated themselves, and conquered the 
world without crime. What a lesson! Could he 
teach it? Or, could he get the opportunity? 

He passed by Mrs. Ransome’s house about four 
o’clock. He looked at his watch. Yes! He might 
call. He touched the bell. A frowsy servant-maid 
answered. Her face was smutty from the fire; her 
arms were white with flour and dough. ‘There was 
an odour of steak and onions in the hall. 

“Mrs. Ransome was engaged; but if the gentle- 
man would step into the parlour, perhaps . . .” 

He gave the girl his card. 

Mrs. Ransome didn’t appear. But Veronica did; 
she was just home from school. He spoke a few 
commonplace words to the child. Then a sudden 
impulse seized him. 

“Have you had dinner?” he said. 

“Oh, yes, long ago. I came home at midday to 
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dinner. It is against the rules; but teacher is so 
good!” 

“Then go and ask Mama may you come for a walk 
with me?” 

The child’s eyes brightened at the prospect and 
she ran away smiling. In a few seconds she re- 
turned dressed for a walk. 

“Mama has permitted me come,” she said. “But 
she’s afraid I shall be troublesome.” 

“And are you afraid you may be troublesome?” 

“No,” she said, with eyes wide open from sur- 
prise. “I shall enjoy a walk. Only I must be back 
at six for lessons.” 

“Very good,” he said. ‘Come along then!” 

They went round the high sea road that skirted 
cliffs and sand-dunes, Tristram walking along in his 
grave, preoccupied way, but now and again throw- 
ing out a word or a question to keep the child 
prattling, whilst he drank in, like a voluptuary, the 
delight of her presence and her childish and irrespon- 
sible chatter. When they turned back at the end of 
a mile, he asked the child to lean on his arm. She 
did so at once; and in all the innocent gaiety of her © 
heart, she leaped up and down, now looking into the 


grave face above her, now at the sea, now question- 
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ing, now listening; at one moment grave, next mo- 
ment laughing at some queer, sententious remark. 
When they reached the hotel, he said: 

“T’m tired; and I must have some tea!” 

The child made as it were to move homewards; 
but he gently detained her; and watched every fea- 
ture of her beautiful face as she sat before him at 
the meal. Then he murmured as he rose up: 


“Yes, Hilliard, ’m quits with you now!” 


et 
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CHAPTER V 


FEW days later Tristram visited old Levi’s 
A shop. It was evening. The old man had 
put up the shutters; and looking through the thin 
muslin curtain that shaded the glass-door leading 
into the back room, Tristram saw a lamp lighted, 
and thought a figure, or shadow of a figure, had 
passed across the glass. Without ceremony, the old 
Jew bade his visitor enter and be seated. A figure 
crouched near the fire looked round; and Tristram 
saw a thin, eager face, lighted by dark eyes that 
glittered and shone, and then bent themselves on the 
young man in suspicion; a long, thin, narrow and 
withered neck rose from rounded shoulders. ‘There 
was an aspect of suffering—a hunted look in the 
man’s face which Tristram had never seen anywhere 
before. 


“Manzel—Elias Manzel, the friend of whom I 
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spoke,” said old Levi, curtly. There was a nod of 
cold recognition; and the man sat down. 

“There is wine, Mr. Lloyd!” said the old man, 
pointing to a bottle, “and some of our cakes. Would 
it please you?” 

And Tristram poured some wine into a glass, 
but refused the cakes. 

“Our friend, Levi, mentioned a man to me a few 
days ago,” said Tristram, addressing Manzel, “a 
name that has been familiar—perhaps I can tell you 
why afterwards—and he told me you knew the name 
and the man who bore it. It was Alexei Strogoff.” 

“Alexei Strogoff!”? repeated Manzel. He had 
leaped from his seat in a sudden fury, and, point- 
ing one long, thin finger at Tristram, he said: 
“What know you of him? Is he... dead?” 

“That I cannot say,” said Tristram. “I have 
seen the man; and he was very much alive.” 

“When? Where? How could you? Impos- 
sible!” said Manzel, jerking out each word. “He is 
hiding somewhere if he is not dead. You never saw 
Alexei Strogoff, my friend. Never! Never!” 
And he flung out his forefinger, as if he would strike 
Tristram. 

The latter understood, and took him calmly. 
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“T am anxious to know a little of him,” he said. 
“J have reasons. I saw him twice when I was in 
Germany on journalistic business. I wasn’t much 
prepossessed in his favour. He seems to me to be a 
bad man or a madman.” 

“Both! Both!” said Manzel, staring at the fire, 
as if he would call up the past. “Bad, thoroughly 
bad—a Beelzebub in human form. And mad—but 
not mad enough to be pitied—only mad enough to be 
punished, and put to death as a wild beast.” 

“Tell Mr. Lloyd what you know,” said old Levi. 
“Tet him form his own conclusions.” 

In answer to which Manzel arose, tore off his 
jacket, let down his shirt from his shoulders, and 
showed some horrible weals across his naked back. 

“Come hither,” he said, “cand see and feel.” 

Tristram came over, and passed his hand along 
the yellow flesh. It was ribbed and furrowed with 
thick ridges of raised flesh. 

“You see!”? said the man, shuffling into his gar- 
ments again. ‘These are the sign-manuals of Stro- 
goff. Do you think I am likely to forget him? 

“T have been down there in your country,” he said, 
when he was clothed and seated again, “and I have 


seen what your people are pleased to call oppression. 
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I have gone into your villages and towns, put up at 
lodging-houses, and heard this English Government 
abused as tyrannical, brutal, oppressive. I went 
and saw for myself. JI looked at things with my own 
eyes. Yes! Your poor peasants are but little bet- 
ter than our moujiks. Their huts are miserable; 
their dict poor. But... they have never felt the 
lash. Would you believe it, Sir, in our narrow dis- 
trict in my country, fifteen hundred peasants have 
been whipped in one year for not paying taxes. I 
have seen an officer come into a peasant’s house, abuse 
his wife, kick his children around as if they were ver- 
min, and then go out and slay the poor man’s cow, 
and cut the beast into pieces so that she could not be 
eaten. A magistrate seizes a peasant’s horse, and 
goes away with it. The peasant pursues, gets 
drunk, and perhaps strikes the magistrate. Very 
good! A few weeks go by; and all is well? All is 
not well. Into the village come an espronik and a 
posse of stanovois. ‘Is there not such a man as Ivan 
Bostrok here?’ ‘Oh, yes!’ A hundred hands of 
these wretched slaves (the narrator spat in the fire) 
point out Ivan. Ivan grows white and _ shivers. 
Yes! he comes; he must come; it is all politeness. 


Strip! Yes! He strips! He must strip, or they 
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will cut his jacket from his back. Lie down! He 


lies down, stretched across the benches. Swish goes 
the whip! Swish goes the rod! The espronik lights 
a cigarette. Swish goes the whip! Swish goes 
the rod! It is now bloody. Pah! There, a piece 
of flesh has fallen on his honour’s coat, and he 
moves aside. Pah! A clot of blood has struck that 
stanovois in the eye. How many? Fifty by law.” 

“Impossible!” said Tristram. “No man can 
stand that.” 

“And no man does stand it!” said Manzel in a 
sepulchral voice. “They gather up the fragments 
and inter them.” He remained for a long time gaz- 
ing into the fire. Then, as if a sudden recollection 
stung him, he turned swiftly around, and said: 

“You said Strogoff, I think? Yes, Strogoff! 
Alexei Aleshka Strogoff! Remember him? When 
shall I forget him? He was pious, and he wanted 
to show us, poor Polish Jews, the way to heaven. 
He was not content to go his own way with the rest 
of the Molokanes. He worshipped Christ; and we 
poor Jews crucified Him. That happened nearly ~ 
two thousand years ago. But no matter. We 
were Jews—Polish Jews, hard-working, industrious, 


harming no one, helping many. But what matter! 
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Eighteen hundred years ago a crime was committed ; 
and we should bear the penalty. So Alexei Aleshka 
Strogoff got his peasants together—brutal, drunken, 
ignorant peasants; and he bade them, in the name of 
the gentle Christ, to burn, ravish, rob, destroy! 
They did so. They thought it was the pleasantest 
way to gain their heaven; much more pleasant than 
praying and doing kindly things and stripping 
themselves to feed the needy, as Christ bade them. 
How that good Christ is mocked! How His good 
name is quoted for deeds which He hated and de- 
nounced! But all was right! The Jews crucified 
Christ! Therefore... !” 

The man paused. 

“If you ever go to Rome, Sir, and meet one of our 
people, say ‘Strogoff’?! If you ever go to London, 
and see one of our maidens, say ‘Strogoff’! Have 
you heard? ‘Then, you will learn all!” 

“But I understood somehow that he was punished ; 
that he made a fearful atonement,” said Tristram. 

‘Atonement! No, never,—not even when he 
writhes in the everlasting fires!” 

“Well, that is in reserve,” said Tristram. “But 


he saw Siberia or the Trans-Caucasian mines, did he 


not?” 
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“Yes,” said Manzel, a gleam of satisfaction cross- 
ing his features, “he had a little foretaste of what 
is in store for him. He got tired of the Jews; and 
then he turned on his peasants. They bore it pa- 
tiently for a time. Then the ‘red cock’ flared night 
after night across his miles of demesnes. He hanged 
fifteen peasants one night by court-martial. Then, 
one day, he was arrested as a Ne Nashu * on some 
secret information. The government was glad of 
an excuse to seize his property; and he felt the 
clubbed rifle, and the lash, in the Salt-mines; he 
came to know what was the winter’s cold and the 
summer’s heat. And now he is a wanderer over the 
face of Europe. He dare not go back to his own 
country; and his steps are dogged as a spy by his 
own countrymen wherever he goes.” 

It was not much information—this that Manzel 
had to impart. Tristram had already half guessed 
the man’s history from what Mildred had told him. 
And yet it was enough to make him trebly solicitous 
for her. What a life lay before, and behind her! 


What were his riches to her, when she was mated ~ 


* A peculiar sect of furious rebels against all law, human and 
divine—Nihilists—but choosing passive suffering instead of active 
aggression. 
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with a hunted and hated thing, whose end no man 
could foresee! 

“It is a sad story,” said Tristram. ‘And to be 
candid, I would have doubted all that you have said 
but. that I have had sufficient corroboration of its 
truth. It seems incredible that such awful tyranny 
should be allowed upon the earth.” 

“True,” said the man, mildly. “God seems to 
have withdrawn into His heaven and left men to 
their own madness. And there is no end, no end! 
Nay, what is most terrible is, that men seem to re- 
gard such things now as part of the eternal pro- 
gramme of things and to yield to them as inevitable. 
And hence you see an assassination of a police- 
officer or the blowing up of a barrack in Russia is 
given in all the newspapers of the world in big type 
clamouring for universal condemnation. What 
about the flogging and the murder of peasants? 
What about the flogging and ravishings done in the 
name of law? What about Siberia, and the Salt- 
mines, and the hunger, and the fever, and the whip- 
pings and brandings and burnings? Are men made 
of clay and not of flesh and blood? Will the veriest 
slaves stand such things for ever and go like sheep 
to the slaughter?” 
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“And yet, Elias, crime has never advanced the 
cause of any oppressed people. It has sunk them 
deeper and deeper. Look at ourselves, as I have 
been telling Mr. Lloyd! Our hands are stainless; 
yet we are the masters of Europe.” 

“Not yet! Not yet! Levi!” said Manzel. “It 
may come. hat is in Jehovah’s hands. He will 
send His Messiah to His people some day, and gather 
us all from the furthest end of the earth.” 

“Blessed is the Messiah, the Liberator of every 
oppressed people,” said old Levi, reverently. 
““Blessed is the Man who sets free the neck of a na- 
tion from its yoke and to whom the shackled lands 
“appeal for pity. Yes, blessed is His memory for 
ever and ever.” 

And with such words ringing in Tristram’s ears 
he went homewards. 

“T forgot to ask Manzel,” he said, as he put his 
key in the door of his house, “whether he has heard 
aught of Mildred. I must see him again.” 

And then he felt he was on the eve of some change, 
and he sat down to reflect. The words of the Jew. 
were haunting his mind—the wrongs, the oppres- 
sion, the patience of the race, the marvellous way in 
which they leap to the surface, no matter how sub- 
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merged. And then the terrific vengeance of other 
oppressed nationalities, issuing always in rage that 
is impotent and revenge that again brings its own 
Nemesis with it. How account for the patience, 
the seeming servility of that race? Was it that the 
shadow of one supreme crime, and the terrible retri- 
bution that had followed it, were still haunting the 
imaginations of the race, and stifling by their very 
terror every desire of revenge? At any rate, there 
were the facts: that this oppressed race had con- 
quered Europe by their intelligence and persistence ; 
had emancipated themselves without even the impu- 
tation of a crime. Could this be possible here in 
Ireland? 


pe 
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CHAPTER VI 


Aleshka Strogoff was a Russo-Polish noble- 
man, who had been spoiled in his youth, and had 


A ase Jew’s story was but too true. Alexei 


been brought up in the traditional disregard for 
serfs and dependents which belonged to the cities 
of his class. France has long since compelled the 
unlearning of that red code; and Ireland has copied 
the lesson in fainter lines. That Russia has never 
been taught; and such rural potentates as Alexei 
were, and still are, under the impression that the 
world of men is divided into but two classes—the 
whippers and the whipped. The young Strogoff was 
brutal and tyrannical towards the numerous depend- 
ents that thronged his vast estates; and was cor- 
respondingly feared and hated. Then, on a sud- - 
den, he “got religious” and joined a sect of fanatics, 
whose secret organization was a puzzle and a menace 


to the government, under whose A’gis he carried on 
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for some time a system of brutal tyranny towards 
the Jews and unoffending members of the National 
Church. Then his turn came. Secret information 
reached the government about his course of action 
and the possible danger to the State from a secret 
and powerful organization. He was warned, but, 
in the pride of his life he despised the warnings. 
Then, a local governor cast a covetous eye on his 
vast possessions. He was arrested on a treasonable 
charge. It was easy to prove it. Slaves whose 
backs were smarting from his floggings were but too 
happy to prove him a kind of passive Nihilist. He 
joined the chain-gang. He came to know what it 
was to receive as well as to administer blows on the 
naked back. He came to feel the heavy thud of the 
clubbed rifle on his shoulders. He came to know 
what were hunger and thirst; and to relish black 
bread that seemed to be made of chopped straw 
mixed with black mud. And above all, he, who had 
been accustomed to his perfumed bath, and a change 
of linen every day, had to suffer the exquisite tor- 
ment of personal uncleanliness, and to see sights and 
inhale odours from the vilest forms of animalism. 
Five years in the Trans-Caucasian mines; five years 
digging rock-salt throughout a winter that bit away 
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nose and ears from half the convicts; five years of 
herding with men and women, some of whom were 
once refined and delicate like himself, but were now 
transformed into coarse and unclean animals; and 
with a broken body and a distorted mind, he returned 
home to find half his estates confiscated or sold, and 
only one to say “Hail, Master!” and “Welcome” on 
his return. ‘T'wo things were untouched. His cha- 
teau was intact, although a furious attempt had 
been made by the peasantry to burn it. The grand 
old walls, solid as the quarries out of which they were 
built, resisted the flames that licked round them from 
lighted straw and wood. The old ancestral furni- 
ture and pictures were undisturbed. What did say- 
age peasantry care for pictures? And the faithful 
Michael had also kept safe from government ma- 
rauder or private thief the gold and silver of his 
master. 

It was curiosity about the pictures and orféverie 
that had led Mildred Lloyd to seek admittance to 
the lonely chéteau, hidden away in the horrid fast- 
nesses of forests that kept their thick and shaggy — 
masses of timber unlessened and unthinned by the 
eternal destruction of their trees for firewood or 


building purposes. The family in which she was 
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governess had held a picnic there one day in the 
early summer of the year in which Strogoff was 
released from the mines. So great was the terror 
and hate he had inspired, that although the pleasure- 
seekers had found the sequestered woods pleasant for 
their day’s outing, not one desired to approach the 
castle or seek admittance. But Mildred, with her 
Irish love of adventure, boldly walked up the grass- 
grown and half-ruined terrace that led to the cas- 
tle; confronted the two huge mastiffs, big as lions, 
that crouched at the entrance, scratched their heads 
and petted them whilst she dragged at the bell, and 
they sniffed and growled around the daring intruder, 
and, at length, heard, half in surprise, half in alarm, 
but yet with relief, the heavy bolts shot back, 
the heavy chains unloosed, the massive door swung 
' open, and saw a grim giant standing on the thres- 
hold. 

“Please,” she said, “I want to see the castle.” 

He stared at the handsome girl in the white frock 
as if he saw an apparition—one of those genii who 
haunt the forest and might transform themselves at 
any moment into a hideous wolf. He crossed him- 
self devoutly ; but the apparition did not heed. He 
then gently touched her sleeve with his rough fin- 
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ger. But she didn’t disappear. He looked cu- 
riously at his dogs; but they crouched down, head 
upon paws, yet casting side-glances towards the in- 
truder. Mildred thought she ought to explain. 

“We are a party, you know—a picnic party— 
down there near the lake; and I heard so much about 
this old castle that I made up my mind to see it. 
May I have the pleasure?” 

“Madam,” said the old peasant, slowly, “are you 
flesh and blood, or . . .” 

“A ghost?. No. I was never taken for a ghost 
before,” said Mildred, smiling. ‘Look here!” 

And she bared her arm to the elbow. 

The old servant looked curiously at it. 

“Our Lithuanian maidens,” he said, “are made of 
cream and curds. Madam is made of milk, with a 
little blood mixed through.” 

“Thank you,” said Mildred, pleased at the com- 
pliment, even from the rugged old man, “but may I 
see the castle, and the —the—dungeons, and things?” 

The old man was watching the dogs, who cast side- _ 
glances upwards at him. 

“They did not molest you?” he queried in sur- 
prise. 


“No!” she said, bending down and laying one 
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“Strange!” he said, as if musing. “They would 
have torn any one else into a thousand shreds. 
“Come, Madam! What is to be seen, you shall see 
ry? 

He led her into the vast hall, covered with Russian 
rugs. The walls were hung with trophies of the 
chase—deer’s heads, with vast antlers; horrible 
bears’ heads and skins; and above all, the enormous 
skulls and horns of aurochs, that great beast whose 
strength and savageness were known even to the Ro- 
mans. ‘Through hollow-echoing corridors, where the 
air was musty and moist; through vast chambers 
whose huge mirrors re-duplicated every marble and 
bronze figure, and every great portrait that hung 
silent on the walls; through dainty little rooms, fit 
only for some fair girl, and furnished as if waiting 
for her presence; inviting Mildred’s attention to 
some work of art here, to some superb view of lake, 
or forest, or mountain there, he led the interested 
and excited girl. Then, up a vast staircase of white 
marble, which one felt it was a desecration to cover 
even with such a crimson and luxurious carpet, the 
old man, labouring heavily under his weight of 


eighty years, led the young maiden, who trod the 
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place as its Empress. And, suddenly, opening a 
door, he showed Mildred a bedroom sumptuously 
furnished, with every detail looked to, as if a visitor 
were momentarily expected; and, whispering in a 
broken voice: 

“His Excellency’s room. My Master! My Mas- 
ter!” he fell into an armchair and sobbed piteously. 

Mildred was deeply touched with sympathy; but 
puzzled. She waited. Then the tears came into her 
own eyes as she said: 

“You expect him?” 

“At any moment,” he said. “Ah! you know all 
then?” 

“T know all!” 

“Ah! *tis terrible—this waiting! I pray, night 
and day, to our saint to keep me alive till he returns. 
I know that the moment he crosses that threshold I 
shall die!” 

“He has written?” 

“Never. These brutes of Cossacks would light 
their cigarettes with his letter. But I have heard 
—and, my God, what have I heard?” 

Mildred shuddered. She had been long enough 


in Russian Poland to understand what he meant. 
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“But, Madam, I’m detaining you,” cried the old 
servant, standing up. “At least when my Master 
returns he shall hear that an angel wept over his mis- 
fortunes.” 

That was all. The Count Alexei Strogoff did re- 
turn. He came by road. He came on foot. He 
came in rags that showed his naked flesh here and 
there. He came barefoot, and with swollen feet. 
And his first act, after he had stroked his mastiffs’ 
heads and kissed the faithful old servitor, was to 
kneel before an ikon of Saint Nicholas, and swear to 
root out the Russian Government, from the hairy 
Cossack on the Don to the “little father” in St. 
Petersburg. 

A few days afterwards, when he had had several 
Russian baths, and had cleaned the salt from his 
skin, and the dust from his hair, and had eaten and 
drunk the first time for five years like a human being 
and not like a wild beast, he had a fit of Russian 
madness. It was the dread klicoucha, the howling 
madness of a Russian village, where men and women 
become dogs and yell at each other and at the moon. 
It had broken out at the mines, and he had been 
seized. It lasted a fortnight at a time, and was only 
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expelled by the whips of the Cossacks. Ah! Those 
whips! How they tore and cut the flesh. No one 
could remain mad beneath them. 

But, now it had come back; and his Excellency, 
Count Alexei Aleshka Strogoff, did howl through his 
long-deserted rooms and in the corridors of his cas- 
tle—howled like a wolf or dog; and his two great 
mastiffs howled to keep him company, whilst his serv- 
ants hid in the vaults beneath the castle, and old 
Michael alone dared approach him. 

Then, it ceased, and he became the clean, strong, 
perfumed nobleman again; and hunted; and rang his 
bugle amongst the forests and the hills; whilst the 
peasants cowered in their cabins, and cursed the Cos- 
sacks for having let him come back again alive. 

And then it was that one night, over the great hall 
fire, the man told him how a spirit, an angel in the 
form of a woman, ever so fair, and far more lovely 
than any Lithuanian maiden, had appeared; and the 
great lion-mastiffs, which the black bears feared, 
crouched at her feet, and suffered her to lay her hand 
on their heads; and how she wept, this maiden, over — 
his sufferings and wrongs. She was from a far- 
away country—he could not recollect the name— 
that is, if she were flesh and blood at all, which he 
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of a certain merchant, so she said. And she was 
very beautiful, just like the maidens our poet sings 
about—dream-maidens, woven out of sea-foam and 
sunlight, and who disappear when the eye of man 
rests on them. 

Count Alexei thought deeply on the matter. 

And the next morning the old man was found 
dead. 

In a month or so after, a handsome barouche, 
drawn by the black mares, was driven to the house 
in Vilna where Mildred Lloyd was governess over lit- 
tle Polish children. He was known and feared in 
Vilna; but it was an honour. He was still Count 
Alexei Aleshka Strogoff, of the princeliest blood in 
Poland, for was there not a Strogoff side by side 
with Sobieski in his battles; and was it not the Stro- 
goff privilege to hold the stirrup of the Czar of all 
the Russias, when the Russian army was in the field? 

Yes! Madame was flattered and pleased. 

She had a governess, a young lady from England, 
was it not so? 

Yes! 

Could his Excellency see the young lady for a mo- 


ment, and in Madame’s presence? He had a mes- 
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sage for her from an old servitor, who had recently 
died. 

Most certainly. 

He saw her; she was indeed flesh and blood; but 
an angel or a Valkyr . . . Which? 

Count Strogoff was a man to judge things 
promptly. _ He called again; and once more. One 
day he called, when the ladies were dressed, just go- 
ing out for a visit. Would they favour him by al- 
lowing him to drive them to their destination? And 
the Count drove them behind his two black mares to 
the house; waited; and drove them back again to 
Vilna. Then, when he had handed Madame from the 
barouche, and Mildred had also risen to descend, he 
detained her gently; bade her be seated for a mo- 
ment; and then, shaking up the reins, he drove the 
astonished and delighted girl to his castle amongst 
the forests and the hills. And there, surrounded 
only by his servants, in the Chapel of the castle, he 
placed his mother’s ring on the finger of the weeping 
girl, and married her in the presence of an old Lithu- 
anian priest, and with all the rites and ceremonies of ~ 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Mildred was Countess and mistress over bound- 


less forests and rich mines. She had her horses and 
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carriages at her beck, and rich dresses which she 
loved, and worshipful servants which all her life she 
had coveted. And then she came to know that she 
was also a prisoner and a slave. 

For Alexei Aleshka Strogoff, Trans-Caucasian 
convict, carrying in his yet robust body the marks 
of the knout and the rifle, had not ceased to be a ty- 
rant; and, as his power over mere Lithuanian peas- 
ants and commercial Jews was broken, he centred 
all the exercise of his fierce despotic nature on his 
own immediate household. Mildred rapidly became 
aware of what a fatal step she had taken; for whilst, 
on the one hand, Strogoff lavished on her all the 
splendour and pomp of dress and equipage which 
he deemed essential to a countess bearing his historic 
name, on the other hand, he deprived her even of the 
momentary freedom which his dependents possessed. 
She soon realized that she was mated with a madman, 
to whose caprices she had to yield, on penalty even 
of physical violence. And his occasional fits of howl- 
ing madness filled the castle with terror, and smote 
in their exhibition of terrific violence the trembling 
heart of the girl. Two resources from despair that 
might have also ended in madness on her part, were 
open to her. Strogoff had one gentle passion—a 
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love of music, but only in its highest and most scien- 
tific forms; and he was often absent for weeks to- 
gether; and then the lonely girl took long walks in 
the mountains, always accompanied by her lion- 
mastiffs. She entered the cabins of the peasants, 
and spoke familiarly to them, although at first the 
stifling fumes of animal fuel and the sordid .sur- 
roundings of their cabins deterred her. They came 
to love the sad and gentle girl; and it became her 
one solace to help them. She never visited her 
friends in Vilna; and Tristram had passed completely 
out of her life. 
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CHAPTER VII 


IVE years had passed by. A little son had 
K been born to Mildred; had apparently thriven 
for a few months, giving such bliss and happiness as 
only a desolate mother can understand. Then it 
withered and died. Strogoff was furious and had 
one of his fits of klicowcha. When he recovered, he 
upbraided his wife furiously. She had neglected his 
child, she had wished for his death, she had contrived 
it. The girl, maddened by her bereavement, 
said: 

“The doctor told you that a child conceived of 
a madman by a broken-hearted woman could not 
live.” 

“Madman? AmImad? Yes, and, by heaven, I 
shall drive the world before me—you first. But, 
be candid, Milly mine! Did you wish our boy to 
live?” 

“No!” she said, casting down her eyes. 

159 
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“Good! That at least is honest. And now, 
Madame, why?” 

“For the reason the doctors gave. The little 
Alexei” (here she broke down weeping at the thought 
of her little babe) “would have been insane or an 
idiot.” 

“Or a great genius, perhaps?” he said. “‘Is it not 
all the same? Has not Lombroso proved that genius 
is insanity. And if my boy had lived—as he would 
have lived, if he had not had such a wretched mother 
—perhaps he would have torn up this devil’s king- 
dom from the roots. What have you there be- 
neath your bourka?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Open up your bourka and let me see! Why, 
Madam, you disobey! Is it not mine? Open, I 
say !” 

And Mildred unclasped the ermined bourka, with 
its gold and jewelled chains, and showed the poor, 
little, pitiful garments of her child, which she carried 
everywhere with her as a souvenir or as a talisman. 

The madman turned away. : 

Five years of such life had passed; and then Mil- _ 
dred had a respite. For Strogoff’s absences from 


home were more frequent and prolonged, and in the 
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intervals, repose of mind seemed to re-establish her 
frail health, whilst it gave her more leisure to mix 
freely amongst her people, and become, in some sort, 
a ministering angel to a peasantry sunk in slavery 
and degradation. One thing alone during these sea- 
sons of mercy tormented her. She was obliged to 
attend the Greek service in the Castle Chapel, and, 
although many things pleased her, many things re- 
volted her, and the old Lithuanian priest had to 
complain to his master that his mistress was rather 
an unmanageable convert. In truth her conscience 
protested, night and day, against such outward con- 
formity to the Greek rite. Perhaps it was her great- 
est trouble. 

Another relief came from the fact that when Stro- 
goff returned from these expeditions he brought visi- 
tors with him—sometimes strong, rude men, ferocious 
as himself; sometimes pale, delicate young lads, like 
students, silent, polished, and extremely deferential] 
towards herself. She had to preside at table with 
these guests. If she manifested shy loathing or dis- 
pleasure towards the more robust and demonstrative 
visitors, there was sure to be a scene in her chamber 
afterwards. If she showed an interest in the younger 


and more refined visitors, Strogoff affected jealousy. 
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She prayed that the visits of those uncouth and mys- 


terious strangers might end speedily. 

But once she was satisfied that they should remain. 

Strogoff, we have said, had one soft and redeeming 
feature in his uncouth character. ‘That was a pas- 
sionate love for music; and for music in every classic 
form. In the Castle Chapel, which could be easily 
transformed into a theatre, there was a fine organ, 
seldom touched, yet kept always scrupulously in fine 
condition. 

A party of three arrived one afternoon at the Cas- 
tle. They were young men. Lenan, a tall, dark 
fellow, was a leader amongst them. They showed 
him marked deference. Hermann, a young German, 
was a gay soul, and laughed and made jokes with 
Strogoff that gave Mildred cold shivers. Holderlin 
was a Hungarian. He sang Petofi’s songs, and that 
fine national air of the Montenegrins—‘Orama, 
Orama La Br'da’: 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
My Czar has ceased to speak, say they; 
Of heroes was his speech that day. 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains; 
In some dark cave beneath the hill 
They say my Czar is sleeping still. 
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He wakes! and rising in our wrath 
We'll hurl the proud usurpers forth; 
From Dechan church to frontier towers 
The olden heritage is ours! 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains 
They say a verdant forest quakes; 

Where Dechan’s sainted race awakes. 

A single prayer within that shrine 

And Paradise is surely mine! 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains; 
Where the blue sky to heaven lies light 
In breaking . . . brothers, to the fight! 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains; 
Where tramps the foaming steed of war 
Old Jago calls his son afar 

To aid! to aid! ... in my old age 
Defend me from the foeman’s rage! 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains 
My children followed, one and all, 
Where Nikola, your prince, doth call, 
And steep anew in Turkish gore 

The sword Czar Dechan flashed of yore; 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains ! 


Mildred was charmed out of her misery. 

“Why,” she said to the Hungarian, “that dear old 
tradition is in my own country, Ireland.” 

“Ah! Ireland; and you are Irish,” said Holderin, 
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with keen enthusiasm. “Then are we brother and 
sister !” 

“Yes!” said Mildred, quite forgetting the savage 
insolence which she was afterwards to expect from 
her spouse. “But, instead of oge Czar, there are 
six Chieftains asleep, but standing beside their horses, 
in a cave beneath the mound or cairn or rath of 
Aileach, awaiting the call of a voice that shall say: 
‘It is the time!’ And, you know, once they say a 
child found her way into the cave, and one of the 
Chieftains woke up and asked: ‘Is it the time?’ 
And she said: ‘Not yet! And the warrior sank 
back into sleep again.” 

The large black eyes of Lenan were fixed on the 
speaker, as she told her country’s legend; and then 
he said, quietly, but with an air of marked respect: 

“TI suppose, Madame, it is the legend of all the 
ages. It means that the worms of time hold the 
mighty ones that shall sound the resurrection-call of 
their peoples. Come they must! But woe to them 
if they prove faithless. A man who betrays his 
friend is an evil thing. The man who betrays his 
country and his people is outside the pale of civi- 
lisation; outside every sanctuary of pardon and 
mercy !”? 
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“Hark, the conversation is taking a gloomy turn,” 
said Strogoff, uneasily. “Come, Holderlin, and let 
us have a few more Hungarian songs to the organ 
accompaniment. The piano is right enough for lit- 
tle love-lyrics; but the great songs that awake man- 
kind must have a deeper diapason as accompani- 
ment.” 

And he led them to the Castle Chapel. 

There for hours, to the thunder of the organ, Hol- 
derlin sang the patriotic songs of all nations, more 
especially of his own. Then they parted for their 
rooms. lLenan lingered behind, apparently exam- 
ining the structure of the organ. Strogoff sent Mil- 
dred back to see their guest was not left alone. 

“IT expected this,” said Lenan, bending over the 
organ-keys, and pulling out stop after stop. “Do 
not speak. I'll play softly; and you shall hear.” 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains! 
The wolves are hunting for my Czar: 
I see his blood upon the snows afar. 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains 
The serpent lifts his black and beaded crest, 
And one would crush the slimy reptile’s nest, 
But, he has bitten near, and bitten far, 

And lo! the gates of Death are wide ajar; 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains. 
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Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 

The falcons of the nations are awake; ; 

The hawk is spared but for the white dove’s sake; 
The cry is heard: O Dove! O gentle Dove, awake! 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains! 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains 

A voice is heard; it says: O white Dove, flee! 
For there is doom; and there is treachery 

Out there, out there beyond the mountains! 


“Rather a shabby return for hospitality, Lenan!” 
said Strogoff, who had crept in behind them. “You 
shall answer for this to-morrow! And you, Ma- 
dame to bed, if not to sleep!” 

There was no futile answer in the morning, no 
crack of pistol or flash of swords. The guests had 
departed as they had come. But Mildred had 
learned two things—that the wolves were on her hus- 
band’s track, and these were not the white wolves of 
the Czar; and that she was ordered to fly from im- 
pending disaster. 

From that day, Strogoff became a wanderer and 
a fugitive across Europe. In his hatred of the Im- 
perial Government, which had made him a wild beast, - 
he had found the ranks of the sacred brotherhood 
which ramified across Europe, from the Ural Ranges 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 'To them in time he be- 
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came asuspect. And these were the wolves that were 
now upon his track. Terrified, and yet fierce in his 
terror, passing from paroxysm of hate to paroxysm 
of terror, he swept from city to city, from Vienna to 
Frankfort, from Berlin to Milan, dragging with him 
his beautiful wife, who, perhaps, more than once had 
been his shield against the dagger or the poison- 
phial. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


O you care to know more?” asked old Levi, as 
D Tristram leaned over him. “Do you want 
me to coach you in your duty to the stricken ones of 
the earth?” 

Tristram was silent. He had, under the inspira- 
tion of the Jew, long ago embarked upon a new apos- 
tolate, which began one night in the midst of riot 
and blasphemy. He had ventured into the poorest 
quarters of Dublin. He had stood by as witness of 
one of those sordid fights which are nothing new to 
the slums but which shocked him unutterably. 
Thenceforward, he moved in regions, of which Dante 
might have written, bearing with him material help 
for the amazing underworld of the metropolis. 

He had climbed interminable stairs to the haunts 
of the stricken. He had seen them in their naked 


poverty, clinging to the old tenements, where once 
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aristocrats banqueted. Sometimes they met him 
with effusive gratitude, and poured out torrents of 
blessings upon his head. And, again, there were 
times when they looked at him with suspicion, fearing 
his very kindness and angry with his benevolence. 
There were times when he trembled with rage against 
the world for the world’s outcasts. On one terrible 
night, in the lowest street of the city, face to face 
with poverty at its worst, he felt his faith tottering 
under the shock of his discoveries. 

He walked rapidly down O’Connell Street, and 
pressed his fingers to his ears as he strode by a great 
hotel where men and women danced and smiled and 
sang and were glad. Good God! He had left a 
hideous room, a few hundred yards away, where lit- 
tle children were huddled upon straw and had little 
to cover them but the sackcloth from a sack that had 
held lime. One of them had bled from the mouth 
. . . Tristram had questioned him. Where had the 
boy been; and when had that bleeding begun? Oh! 
The bleeding was nothing new. He had been selling 
papers that morning, in the raw, frosty fog, at six 
o’clock. It had been a good morning and the boy 
had earned fivepence . . . a good morning! ‘Tris- 
tram glanced at the lighted windows of the hotel. 
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He strode, on a sudden impulse, into the foyer, past 
the porter, and walked through the open doors into 
the ballroom. 

He leaned against the wall unnoticed, watching the 
swaying couples as they moved gracefully through 
the mazes of the latest dance. The glitter of a lady’s 
jewels caught his eye and fascinated him. His 
pent-up rage must have an outlet. He would shock 
that serene multitude! He would make them writhe 
under his denunciations! But he controlled himself 
by a superhuman effort and stumbled out of the 
hotel. 

“The ghouls!” he said. “The ghouls! The 
ghouls!” 

He took the tram at the Pillar to Dollymount, and 
bore the piercing cold on the top platform without 
feeling it, or remembering to button the collar of his 
overcoat. At the terminus he left the road, crossed 
the bridge to the island, and walked to the far strand 
where the waves were breaking. 

All things were vanity—or worse. That boy who 
bled from the mouth was still before him. In him 
was concentrated all the festering misery he had | 
discovered under the fair veneer that passes for Dub- 
lin. A boy, bleeding from the mouth, who had 
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earned fivepence by selling papers at seven o’clock 
on a morning of frost and fog! 

A ship’s siren suddenly screamed over the moonlit 
bay. Tristram lifted his eyes to the empty horizon. 
And then his glance came down the waste of waters 
to the waves that were breaking at his feet. They 
had a voice plaintive and peaceful. They rose, and 
whitened, and broke, coming in eternally, and eter- 
nally receding. Their rhythmic moaning steadied 
him. <A wave broke at his feet and left there a tiny 
fragment of scarlet seaweed . .. A boy bleeding 
from the mouth. And in the Hotel Melbourne men 
were dancing with ladies upon whose silks diamonds 
sparkled and red rubies flamed. 

That night Tristram called to see the Editor of 
his old paper. He wanted to write. 

“Ah!” said the Editor, “the old cace@thes scribendi! 
It gives its victims no rest. Now, let me see! Per- 
haps, if you keep off the corns of certain persons, I 
can manage it. The other trouble has blown over. 
Will Mr. Lloyd call again, say, to-morrow night? 
His pen is too valuable, and too potent, to be let lie 
idle.” 

The Editor did not tell him that Hilliard had left 
Dublin three days before. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HE following night saw Tristram restored to 
a B his old place on the staff, but his work was now 
carefully watched, and the editor himself had to 
initial everything he penned before it was passed to 
the compositors. Tristram rejoiced to be once more 
at his old desk, rejoiced so deeply that he kept him- 
self in hand, guiding his pen with infinite care lest 
it should again prove traitor, but preaching, in sea- 
son and out of season, his new-found gospel. His 
contributions were quick to attract attention. In the 
haunts where Dublin speaks its mind the writer, whose 
pseudonym was “Cicero,” excited comment and ap- 
proval. The editor congratulated himself on having 
acquired the services of Tristram Lloyd. And Tris- 
tram, happy to wield the mighty pen once more, was _ 
content. But he was, though he hardly knew it him- 
self, like an expert pianist, who begins with infinite 
delicacy a piece that must work up to a terrific 
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crescendo, or be baulked of its legitimate develop- 
ment, defrauded of its natural climax. 

Tristram worked loyally for his paper, giving all 
that was best in him, preaching a gospel that never 
grew monotonous. 

“There are only two nations that can write litera- 
ture,” said the editor one day, after having perused 
one of his articles, “the Jews and the Irish—because 
both have suffered.” And the little man did not 
trouble to remember that he was quoting a man 
mightier than himself. 

To Tristram the work was pleasant, because, al- 
though he hardly realized it, he was all the time echo- 
ing words that had been heard long ages ago. It 
was passing strange that Levi should have pricked 
him to this weird apostolate which urged the claims 
of poverty while wealth was everywhere powerful and 
everywhere dominant. Levi the Jew was, indeed, a 
most strange inspirer of Tristram, the Christian. 

“You have your poor,” he said, “and your mighty 
Christ said that you should have them always, and 
in His own place He put them, and yet, you Chris- 
tians, are still blind as bats to His meaning. If you 
accept Him, accept them; move heaven and earth for 
them for they are His. He has told you so. For- 
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swear them and you forswear Him. There is no 
other way!” 

Levi had news too of Strogoff. The Count was 
pressed on every side. His enemies had their spies 
- inevery land. The students at the foreign universi- 
ties were, rumour had it, the auxiliaries of the secret 
force. ‘The Count had to face a hostility which was 
literally world-wide. He might flit without let or 
hindrance from Brussels to Madrid and from Bar- 
celona to Genoa, but one bided one’s time. . . 

Tristram was worried about Mildred. In Vevay 
he had met with a stunning rebuff from Mildred as 
well as from Strogoff. He could never fathom the 
reason why his sister had refused to leave the Count 
and claim the protection of the British Consul. It 
would have been a matter of formality. And still, 
with a puzzling persistence, she preferred life with 
the man who had grievously wronged her, and who at 
the same time was menaced at every point with death 
himself. 

Old Levi was ready with ancient adages to explain 
the anomaly. But Tristram was not convinced. 
He continued his literary work with all his heart and ~ 
soul, pleading the cause of the poor, but his affec- 
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tion for his little sister never waned; and he won- 
dered often when the call would come to help her. 
For he expected it. 

Tristram’s work for the paper increased daily as 
the trust of the editor in his capabilities grew. Fre- 
quently now he was asked to write the leader of the 
day. He never wrote without the consciousness of 
the gospel he had to preach. The cause of the poor 
was his own cause. He used without stint his ex- 
periences in the slums to lend weight to his pleas, 
while keeping within the bounds of the commission 
which he held from the editor. 

There came a day when he returned from his 
usual mission to the slums. He was despondent. A 
poor man whom he had visited was in a state of semi- 
starvation, and his two little boys, their mother being 
dead, were lying upon the flags of a basement in Hen- 
rietta Street. They had had their last meal on the 
previous day, and it had consisted of dry bread and 
nothing more. 

Tristram returned to the office tired and weary. 
But he sat down to his desk determined to shake up 
the other Dublin which knew not the Dublin of the 


slums. His pen raced across the foolscap. He 
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poured scalding vitriol upon the wealthy. He in- 
dicted the authorities. And his very words, as he 
afterwards realized, seared the reputations of those 
who should, according to editorial etiquette, be in- 


violate. 
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CHAPTER X 


RISTRAM had a sharp interview with the edi- 
4m tor on the following day. The little man had 
been caught napping when he initialled Tristram’s 
last contribution, but he was not going to admit it. 
Instead, he reproved his subordinate a little pom- 
pously for his lack of literary restraint, and showed 
by many examples how enormously strength is gained 
by economy of verbiage. Tristram listened very pa- 
tiently to the editorial pronouncements, wondering 
what the little man was coming at. He knew very 
quickly. His pen was far too valuable to be lost to 
the paper, but the editor wanted to suggest that it 
be kept busy on topics that could not lead to criti- 
cism of the paper. After all, the paper was in his 
keeping, and an editor was false to his office if he 
Iet his paper down. ‘Tristram quite understood his 
point of view, but he started as the editor con- 
tinued. He wondered if Mr. Lloyd would undertake 
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another journey for the sake of the paper. He had 
done good work already, and his letters from the 
Continent had already earned him fame. What 
about another series of letters? The editor had ob- 
tained from the directors carte blanche in utilizing 
this brilliant young penman. 

Tristram hardly heard more than the first words 
of the little man’s offer. His mind had almost in- 
stinctively leaped to the vision of meeting Mildred 
again. She had been always, he realized, very close 
to his thoughts. He pictured her in her freely- 
chosen misery. And all her silks and jewels could 
not blind him to the appalling realities of her posi- 
tion. 

The editor’s offer was hardly made before he ac- 
cepted it. He would undertake the journey, and 
every week the paper should have from his pen his 
impressions of social conditions in the countries of 
the Continent. The editor was content, and bade 
him farewell with a sigh of relief. 

Tristram saw Levi before his departure. The old 
Jew smiled when he heard of his mission. ‘You Irish 
are strange to us,” he said. ‘You dare to study the 
state of other countries, but you wince if any one 


dare study the state of your own. You, Lloyd, go 
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down into the slums, and you talk straight, and men 
grow afraid, and order you away. But, go! Per- 
haps you may speak to your countrymen with more 
force and less offence if you tell them what is wrong 
in other countries!” 

The Jew checked himself suddenly as he noticed 
the white, strained, face of Tristram. He knew hu- 
man nature too thoroughly not to detect what lay 
behind. “You hope, then,” he continued, “to find 
your sister. You will be lucky if youdo. The little 
dogs are on the trail of Strogoff. But they are held 
in leash. One dare not strike too soon. And one 
can wait! He must suffer first.” 

Tristram hesitated to interrogate the little Jew, 
but he knew that Levi was conscious of the lure that 
led him to accept this new commission. 

“You Irish are a strange, a unique, race.” It 
was the Jew’s voice speaking. ‘You work for other 
nations, and you fight their battles, and, now, you 
go to solve their social problems. When will you see 
yourselves in true perspective? You go far afield to 
solve the difficulties that are under your nose. How- 
ever, you go to countries where my brethren have 
lived, and lived without stain, for ages. You will 


go to these countries and find less than I know who 
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have never been there. Terrible things will come 
to pass, and soon. I hear rumblings even now of 
chaos which must come. You think we Jews do not 
read your Testament, but I could repeat to you the 
terrible words of your Christ about the last days when 
nation shall rise against nation and kingdom against 
kingdom, when there shall be wars, and rumours of 
wars; and I declare to you, Mr. Lloyd, the day is 
approaching when these things shall be fulfilled to 
the iota.” 

Tristram listened, stunned by the Jew’s rhodo- 
montade, utterly unconvinced, yet swept off his feet 
by the watchmaker’s vehemence. But it was invig- 
orating to hear him, and he could incorporate his 
views in one of his articles, perhaps. The journal- 
istic soul of Tristram Lloyd was not dead. 

“You have not grown tired of me,” said Levi, 
“there are few to whom I can talk as I talk to you. 
And I ask you again, what about the flogging and 
murder of Russian peasants? What about Siberia, 
and the agony of the Salt-mines? What about the 
hunger and the burnings and the brandings? And _ 
the whippings with leather thongs? What of it 
all?” 


Tristram winced under the interrogatory. He 
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had known those things, but the quivering voice of 
the Jew gave them a new being. Then he heard old 
Levi continue: 

“You have told me of your boy bleeding from the 
mouth, and of your little ones who lie upon flags; 
but I conjure you to say how far this inhumanity of 
your countrymen bears comparison with the fearful 
cruelties of which I could give you description—if 
you wanted it!” 

Again Tristram wilted. He began to feel the in- 
ane powerlessness of all he had ever written to force 
his conclusions upon his countrymen. The might of 
the pen was a myth! 

“You Irish are without perspective—you see your 
own good through a magnifying glass. But you see 
your evils through a glass whose magnifying power 
is higher still. But... young man, I am being 
morbid. You always succeed in making me talk. 
Off with you now to Poland—or Russia—or Jeru- 
salem, or wherever your ticket will take you, and for- 
get the ramblings of old Levi!” 

That night Tristram sailed from Kingstown, and 
as he watched the vanishing shadows of the Dublin 


hills, the voice of the Jew was echoing in his ears. 
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BOOK III 


A midnight bell, a parting groan— 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley; 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy! 
—FLetTcHer. 
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CHAPTER I 


RISTRAM read his first contribution to his 
a paper under the verandah of his hotel in Vilna. 
He chuckled as he noticed that he had been allowed 
to print details of Vilna’s underworld, which would 
have been very liberally blue-pencilled if they had 
been written of the Coombe in Dublin. But he felt 
that his mission on behalf of the poor was being 
maintained, for he knew all thoughtful persons who 
read the Dublin journal would be quick to apply his 
Continental criticisms to Dublin conditions. He was 
never to be disillusioned of his belief. The fact re- 
mained, nevertheless, that Dublin, shocked at his 
revelations of social affairs in a distant country, 
never came to realize that her own social conditions 
were at all like those of the Continent. 

Tristram read aloud for his own delectation his 
first contribution. He had used vitriol again, and, 


it seemed to him, with tremendous effect. He no- 
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ticed that his post brought him no word of com- 


mendation from the editor; and he had expected it. 
If he had only known it, his expedition to the Con- 
tinent was but a costly ruse of the editor to save him 
from a second dismissal. The editor had obeyed a 
strictly official urge to keep Tristram on his staff, 
and at the moment there would be little possibility of 
this, in face of opposition from powerful quarters, if 
Tristram were not kept for the present discreetly 
out of the way. His excursion to the Continent 
thus served two purposes. It kept his pen in prac- 
tice and it kept Tristram out of harm. Besides, 
there was a new vacancy among the directors, and if 
Tristram stood for it there was hope of his election. 
The editor was not consciously feathering his own 
nest, but this contingent element did not escape him. 

Tristram, serenely unaware of all the petty poli- 
tics that played about his person, threw down his 
paper and leaned back in his chair. The city spread 
away to the east before him, but he scarcely saw the 
jumbled towers and spires that rose amid the limitless 
meadow of roofs, drab and dreary. He lay back 
in his chair with half-closed eyes, and began to dream. — 
He was no solitary specimen of his kind. If not typi- 
cal of a class, he was at least typical of a certain cast 
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of thought, with which ordinary society may be unfa- 
miliar, but which will be recognized at once by those 
who have looked long and patiently at the deep wells 
of human thought in our time. He was a sufferer 
from too much reflection; and he found his pleasure 
and reward in that suffering. He was a self-analyst, 
and he carried the spirit into every-day life, sorting, 
sifting, examining motives and principles, and then 
speculating too largely on the capital of ideas he had 
accumulated. He was a spiritual chemist, using for 
his strange compounds, ideas, sensations, feelings, 
just as an apothecary weighs, measures, assorts and 
unites the crystals and powders of his huge glass bot- 
tles. But, just as the latter, even at the last mo- 
ment, finds his experiments futile, and all his com- 
pounds melting away into their constituents without 
forming a new essence, so all our dreamer’s specula- 
tions fell from him; and left him naked, solitary, self- 
subsisting, and unhappy. 

He grew afraid of his self-analysis and stood up, 
stretching himself in the clear, cool air. The roofs 
of Vilna, in spite of the spires, were not cheering. 
The sun was setting behind the city and the twilight 
left things distinctly drab and uninteresting. He 
shivered a little, and went inside to the lounge. In 
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the bookcase he found a few English books which 
made him feel at home because they had their place 
upon the shelves of the little house at Malahide. He 
sat down comfortably by the flaming logs and read: 


That time of year thou mayest in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


He stopped for a while to get the full meaning of 
that superb metaphor about the ruined choirs. And 
men dared to suggest that Shakespeare was not a 
Catholic! 


In me thou see’st twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all the rest. 


In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 
As the deathbed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by: 


..- This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


A gentleman entered noisily and ensconced him- 


self in the enormous fauteuil opposite Tristram. 
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The Irishman in Tristram clamoured for company, 
but the visitor did not look promising. Tristram 
spoke to him in very soft and courteous French, in- 
gratiatingly, hoping that the other would be drawn. 
The process took a little time, but Tristram’s pains 
reaped rich reward. The very ordinary looking 
gentleman was a Russian of a rank so high that 
Tristram was startled, without appearing even for 
a moment abashed. 

Darkness fell and the night hours advanced, and 
still they talked, the Russian and the Irishman. 
Some influence loosened the tongue of the Russian. 
Perhaps Tristram’s nationality gave the stranger a 
sense of kindred with the frank young Irishman, who 
could converse so pleasantly, and who could never be 
startled. There, for example, when the Russian 
showed his revolver, and told his secret, the Irish- 
man still smiled. And he seemed to smile with a 
curious amusement while the secret of his mission 
was revealed upon the Russian’s lips. 

But that night, as Tristram tied the cord of his 
pyjamas, a curse escaped him. He had again, con- 
trary to his own desires, been brought face to face 
with a peril upon which he could not turn his back. 


The nervy Russian was one of the dogs upon Stro- 
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goff’s trail. And Strogoff was again about Vevay. 


The Russian had been upon his tracks for months, 
and there were others upon his trail as well. At any 
moment the signal might-come to strike. One waited. 

Tristram trembled as he thought of Mildred. She 
was always his little sister, above all when danger 
menaced. He knelt down at his bedside that night 
and prayed, as he had not prayed for years, that she 
should be protected from harm. Then he lay down 
to sleep. And as he slept he dreamed; and words 
like these passed through his dreams: 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
The falcons of the nations are awake. 

The hawk is spared but for the white dove’s sake. 
The cry is heard: O dove! O gentle dove, awake; 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains! 


Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 

A voice is heard; it says: ‘“O white dove flee! 
For there is doom; and there is teachery, 

Out there, out there beyond the mountains!” 


In the morning Tristram saw the Russian again 3 


and in the afternoon he was on his way to Vevay. 
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CHAPTER II 


EVAY, for all its great natural beauty, began 
V to pall upon Tristram Lloyd before many 
weeks. In the first exuberance of his headlong rush 
to the shores of Geneva, he had expected to see Stro- 
goff at the terminus. His excited imagination 
placed Strogoff and Mildred at every corner of the 
old streets with such assiduity that he found Vevay 
empty because he found them not. The Russian 
nobleman had been exceedingly sure of his informa- 
tion, and betrayed not the least hesitation in his as- 
sertion that Strogoff and his wife were at Vevay, 
kept under a cruel surveillance by the watchdogs of 
the Czar, who waited with hungry eyes the moment 
of their unleashing. Nevertheless, two or three 
weeks passed and Tristram had found nothing to re- 
ward his journey. He had written of Vevay for 
his paper before, but he managed to kill time now 


by scribbling a series of articles, crudely entitled, 
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“Genevan Shores Revisited.” He loved the hills and 


the waters too well not to write of them with sincer- 
ity. And, away in Dublin, his editor passed them 
to the printer with a complacency which he had rarely 
known in passing Tristram’s contributions hitherto. 
“A hundred times better than his heavy social stuff,” 
he muttered. “Literature!” 

The editor’s verdict was uttered throughout the 
metropolis. People began to talk about the new 
writer. They were the people who mattered. 
Steadily their benign approval filtered down to the 
ordinary man in the street, and the name of Tristram 
was upon the lips of many who had never even no- 
ticed his contributions to the solution of social ques- 
tions. Public opinion is a fickle jade! It had left 
Tristram out in the cold so long, that he was as- 
tounded to hear one morning that a reputable pub- 
lishing firm had offered a large sum for the book 
rights of his first dozen articles. He wired his per- 
mission to the editor, and then he strode out of Ve- 
vay down the shores of the lake to think. 

People had acclaimed him as a kind of minor poet 
who wrote in prose. All his magniloquent social — 
encyclicals had left his readers cold. And now Dub- 
lin had paid him a very suspicious compliment in ac- 
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cepting with applause the nature stuff he had scrib- 
bled to pass the time, while waiting for other things. 
It seemed to be always so. He fought his battle with 
the ferocity of a naked gladiator, asking no mercy, 
and giving quarter to none. When he was not 
beaten flat to the ground, he was ignored. He had 
experienced the crushing “thumbs down” of dismissal 
more than once. But he had risen to his feet every 
time before the count was done and fought on. 
And, now, when he had let the dilettante in him 
loose for the nonce, the world was glad and ap- 
plauded. 

He looked up at the mountains and smiled. The 
incense of success was not going to unsteady him. 
He would fight, and fight until the end. No more 
delicate little nature cameos would reach his editor. 
He was made of sterner stuff, and he would fight the 
cause of them that suffered under the heel of the 
mighty, whatever the issue. Tristram was very 
young yet, and not beyond the age of mock heroics. 
But he was at the moment very serious and very sin- 
cere with himself. 

The battle was progressing relentlessly as it had 
from the time when he was little more than a boy. 
He took a grim pleasure in recalling the years that 
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were past. He was thus given to recollection. He 
loved to sit, as he did then, where he could look over 
wide distances and see them not. Other things were 
more vivid. His old nurse, for whom he had pleaded 
so hotly, had been let die in a workhouse. He almost 
choked with rage at the thought. That was fate’s 
first conquest. Then his thoughts grew incoherent ; 
and in motley grouping sterner memories passed, un- 
til his thoughts returned to Mildred. He had come 
to Vevay to find her and to succour her in her hour 
of need, and Vevay was empty of her presence. In 
a few days he would have to go away, and perhaps he 
would never again have an opportunity of coming 
thus far to seek her. 

Tristram stood up, looking out over the waters, 
which were now dull with the shadows of the hills, 
and as menacing as the blackness of a catafalque. 
The sun had set, and the moon, if there was to be a 
moon, had not yet risen in the clear skies. The snow 
upon the hills brought back an utterly incongruous 
memory of the little crib in the Dublin Pro-Cathedral. 
The music of the Adeste Fideles was in his ears for 
a moment, and then the tender simplicity of another — 
song: 
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Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, 
Alles schlaft, einsam wacht. 

Nur das traute hochheilige Paar, 
Holder Knabe im lockigen Haar 
Schlaf in himm’lischer Ruh, 
Schlaf in himm’lischer Ruh. 


That was the note he needed and the picture: the 
astounding vision of the Child of Bethlehem, lying 
swaddled in a manger, with the light of infinite sanc- 
tity aflame about His tiny head. These terrible hills 
should have their brazen silence broken, and across 
the waters should thunder the angelic song. And, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of his thought, Tris- 
tram raised his voice and sang over the waters of the 
dismally silent lake. The peasants heard him in the 
twilight and wondered and were afraid. For it was 
the olden chant that angels sang: “Gloria in ea- 
celsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis. 

Tristram pulled himself together with an immense 
effort, the darkness fell about him, and the chill of 
the night made him shiver. He picked up his papers 
and strode rapidly in the direction of Vevay. He 
was a bit of a fool to sing as he had sung over the 
lake of Geneva. No one could tell who had heard 
him. As he strode along he thought of Mr. Dickens 
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—the “Christmas Carol” would absolve him from the 
crime of utter incoherency; and he wondered how 
that great Protestant had managed to capture so 
much of the Catholic spirit, in spite of his unreason- 
ing and really ignorant revolt against Catholic 
thought. All these great writers should have been 
Catholics, if only because all their great work sucked 
its virility from the Church Catholic. There was 
Ruskin, too, a born Catholic, who heaped daily fuel 
upon his hatred of Rome lest Rome should subdue 
him. And even Gibbon ... And Rousseau... 
Rousseau of Geneva . 

Tristram fell asleep in his hotel at Vevay before he 
had things thought out quite. 
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CHAPTER III 


HEN Tristram sang the superb words of 

\ \ the Gloria over Lake Geneva he shivered 
with a very manly fear lest some one should have 
heard him. And some one besides the frightened 
peasants had heard his tremendous baritone, 
strengthened a thousandfold by the echo of the hills. 
Upon the balcony of her husband’s villa, Mildred 
listened and knew his voice. It was only in the twi- 
light that she dared use the balcony. Under the 
daylight the villa remained shuttered and barred. 
Tristram had rowed by the house more than once, 
eagerly scanning the shuttered casements. And, al- 
ways, the boatmen protested that the house was 
empty, and had been empty as long as they remem- 
bered. He had given up all hope of a meeting there. 
Then that night, as Mildred sat dreaming upon 


the balcony, a full, strong voice, reinforced by the 
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resonance of the hills, thundered in her ears the tre- 
mendous message of the angels of Bethlehem. For 
a moment or two she thought the voice celestial. 
And very slowly she realized, (the moment was one 
of delightful bathos), that the voice was the voice of 
Tristram. And Mildred knelt down, her beads in 
her hands, and gave God thanks. 

She had been sorely tried, but she was at peace. 
A year before she had eluded her husband’s vigilance 
and found a priest at Vilna who had reconciled her 
to the Church and had given her directions as to her 
future conduct. The priest, an Irish Capuchin 
travelling to take up a professorial appointment in 
a Swiss University, had helped her in her lonely fight, 
and had left her ready for persecution even unto 
death. Since that visit to Vilna she had been filled 
with the peace of God. Her rosary beads seldom left 
her fingers; her strength of character, developed in 
the crucible of sorrow, asserted itself so strongly that 
Strogoff was compelled to leave his young Irish wife 
in peace. 

Mildred heard ‘Tristram’s voice and almost 
laughed as she recalled the legend of Coeur de Lion. ~ 
She could have shouted the response: Lawdamus Te! 
Benedicimus Te! Glorificamus Te! But prudence 
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hinted silence too strongly for Mildred to speak the 
words above a whisper. 

Next day she searched the registers of every hotel 
in Vevay until she located Tristram. He was alone 
in the lounge when she entered. Expectancy on 
Tristram’s part robbed her visit of much of its sur- 
prise but of none of its pleasure. Like children they 
drew the great fauteuils to the log fire and talked 
almost hysterically for an hour. Mildred had much 
to tell. And Tristram interrupted at every oppor- 
tunity, not to intrude his own story but to elicit hers 
in deeper detail. ‘There was little fresh to say of 
Strogoff. He was the hunted quarry and the hounds 
had him hedged on every side. He might flit the 
length and breadth of Europe, but his watchers were 
with him however swift his flight. They gloated over 
his agony. Death was a release which was held back 
until his punishment was complete, and his fear was 
not the least part of it. They watched his every 
move, and he knew it. He was a fish caught very 
securely in the net, and at any moment the net might 
be hauled up from the vital waters, and the fishermen 
would watch with infinite delight the last struggles of 
their fearsome catch. 

Within the last year there had been an appalling 
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recrudescence of Strogoff’s madness, when Mildred 
refused to attend the Orthodox services. She had 
always been a very reluctant apostate, but even re- 
luctant apostacy was enough to satisfy Strogoff. 
When she had told him of her reconciliation to the 
Catholic Church, he foamed at the mouth and pre- 
cipitated a scene which would have been brilliant in 
the most hysterical melodrama. Mildred’s laugh was 
a little bitter as she spoke of it. But Tristram de- 
tected an extraordinary change on the face of things. 
His little sister now dominated the indomitable Stro- 
goff. In whatever crucible she had been tried she 
had come forth with a strength which was passing 
strange in his frivolous Mildred. 

She caught his glance of understanding. And she 
responded by drawing her rosary beads from her ret- 
icule. It was enough. 

For another hour they talked on and on. They 
were both living in a land of dreams. They were 
once more boy and girl, finding a gladness in their 
youth renewed, which they would not willingly admit 
that they had missed in their early years. They 
revelled in the past, but they never hinted to each - 
other that the past had given them little to rejoice 
about. 
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The deft waiter interrupted them when he came to 
serve tea at the lounge fire; a perfectly Irish tea. 
Tristram ordered all the delicacies the hotel could 
supply. And Mildred was, against the nature of 
things, as they both admitted laughingly, the hostess 
to her. host. 

They might have been for the hour back in the 
Bank parlour, but they could never have been so 
happy. It seemed to Tristram that the years had 
performed a miracle. His little sister was in truth 
his sister, but he had never come to a perfect realiza- 
tion of that astounding fact untilnow. In the cruci- 
ble of experience his own qualities had developed in 
her ; they were kin now so completely in thought and 
in action that their brotherhood was undeniable. 

Battle, thought Tristram, as Mildred carefully 
placed the loaf sugar in his tea, battle brings out the 
best in everybody. It is good to fight, better to 
have fought, and let the issue rest with whatever 
gods there be. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said. Mildred. 

“You haven’t one,” retorted Tristram. 

“Pardon!” said an icy voice behind them. 
“Should Madame require an English coin, it is hers, 
if the debt is urged!” 
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Mildred and Tristram stood up in their places, 
both of them cold with fear. Strogoff was beside 
them and sitting at their table before they realized it. 

“Ah, M’sieu notre frére! We meet again. Be 
seated. I like your English tea.” 

The waiter poured him out a cup from the tea urn, 
and Strogoff sipped it very delicately. 

“Tt is so good, so pleasant, to have a little family 
party. But why not come bravely to my chateau? 
Why not come to us announced? It is not good 
that in our town our brother, who is a visitor, should 
act the host!” 

The Count’s voice was appallingly courteous. 
Tristram, under its suavity, was self-conscious. It 
is very hard to keep an honest face under the gaze 
of one whom you have been, however innocently, 
backbiting. And Tristram was very neatly jockied 
into accepting an invitation to the Count’s chateau 
on the following evening. The Count was so gra- 
cious, so nonchalant! And yet, even at that moment 
lynx eyes were watching the hotel, if not prying into 
that room, lest the quarry should escape. Tristram 
new it. Mildred knew it. Strogoff knew it. And_ 
yet he graced their little board with a cool courtesy, 
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so perfect and so natural that Tristram was won to- 
wards him to the point of admiration. 

Strogoff and Mildred refused his escort to the cha- 
teau. ‘The way was short, and they knew every step 
so well! From the hotel door Tristram watched 
them as they disappeared into the darkness, arm in 
arm. And, he thought, no bridal pair ever left the 
church portals more obviously absorbed in each other. 

Tristram went back into the hotel sorrowful! 

He lay awake for many hours that night thinking 
with a terrible intensity. He felt that Strogoff’s 
courtesy was nothing more than the strategy of bat- 
tle. And he knew that it was not fair to Strogoff 
that he should so think. Was not man born to bat- 
tle, however? His reason told him coldly that man’s 
way towards sweetness and charity was to be but 
one long, fierce struggle; and earth, the sweet, fra- 
grant earth, but a butcher’s shambles—oh! it was 
horrible, beastly, revolting! And yet, history said 
so; witness the mutual hatred of man from the be- 
ginning! Saul slew his thousands; and David his 
tens of thousands! The Roman Cesars, with their 
circuses and amphitheatres, their wild beasts and 


gladiators, the arena reeking with the torn flesh of 
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girls and children; the “Samaxii” and “Sarmentili” ; 
the Roman gardens lighted with the blazing bodies 
of men, women, and even little children ; the carnivals 
of drunkenness, murder and lust, repeated every day 
for a century and centuries; Alaric, and his moun- 
tain of human skulls; Attila, whose horses’ feet left 
desolation behind him; the inhuman wars of the 
Middle Ages; Cromwell in Ireland— “I put in my 
men, and they slew man, woman, and child’; the 
orgy of the French Revolution, the women bringing 
their knitting and their three-legged stools to watch 
the operation of Saint Guillotine—verily, ’tis a 
damned world, hell on the surface of this lazar-house 
of the universe, whilst the mighty suns blink at the 
sight, and the lifeless planets stare severely at the 
desolation. Ay, even now—now—life is a fight. 
There were thirty thousand soldiers in Dublin, for 
example, sworn and paid to do nothing else but kill; 
there were ten thousand police in Ireland, to keep the 
rest of the population from murder; there were 
gaols, where the would-be antagonists were incar- 
cerated ; there were asylums, where the mental trend 
of every inmate was towards murder. Every hour ~ 
of the day, every minute, some one goes down in the 


fight. In every competitive fight for place, one suc- 
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ceeds, ninty-nine are defeated. Away in the Four 
Courts, one reaches silk, a hundred are hopelessly 
beaten. The same holds in commercial life, in lit- 
erature, in business—everywhere: the terrible prin- 
ciple of natural selection, where only the strongest 
survive and the weak go down and are forgotten as 
speedily as the torn fragments that were carted away 
in tumbrils from the Flavian amphitheatre. 

“And it is amidst this horrible mélée of cruelty, 
greed, selfishness,” thought Tristram, “that I have to 
work and toil. I don’t mind work; but to work 
with one hand and fight with the other, is horrible. 
Still more horrible to find the combatants using all 
the graces and courtesies of civilized beings whilst 
they know they are in deadly conflict. I always 
thought it a farce to see pugilists shaking hands be- 
fore pounding each other into a bloody jelly. But 
all mankind are the same... 

And then Tristram fell into a dreamless sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE following afternoon Tristram left the hotel 
for the chateau of Strogoff. He knew the 
way, but nevertheless one of the Count’s footmen 
was waiting at the gate of the hotel to escort him. 
Tristram was not surprised at the little courtesy. 
He did his best to act the grand seigneur, and di- 
rected the lackey by a gesture to proceed. Last 
night he had been swept off his feet by the attitude 
of Strogoff. He had felt the man’s innate nobility, 
and he was astounded to find himself admiring this 
magnificent cavalier, who had fought and suffered, 
and who now, with the dice dismally loaded against 
him, faced the wolfhounds alone. Except for Mil- 
dred . . . And face to face with death, he could be 
courteous to the uttermost, gay and debonair as an 
undergraduate of the Sorbonne. 
Tristram’s sentiments had undergone a change; 


but he had not forgotten his last visit to the chateau 
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of Strogoff: It was another Strogoff he met then, a 


cynical and embittered man who stabbed him with 
phrases too delicate to be parried or resented but 
that dropped venom. Mildred, it was possible, had 
wrought the change in him.. She herself had learned 
her lesson well in the school of experience. Battle 
was the milieu in which both Mildred and himself 
had grown and waxed strong, despite perpetual 
defeat. 

Tristram remembered vividly the first letters Mil- 
dred sent him from the Continent, full of frivolity, 
just the letters one might look for from a feather- 
brained girl. The place her father should have filled 
in her regard had to be filled, however imperfectly, 
by himself. Last night they were brother and sister 
more completely than they had ever been before. 
His little sister was his now, he felt, in a sense more 
intimate than he had ever dreamed possible. When 
she had pulled her rosary beads from her reticule, 
he had been shocked into gladness. The little ges- 
ture was a portent of her peace even in the midst of 
the battle. 

The Count’s lackey looked around for a moment to 
warn him of a turning. They were now under the 
high walls which surrounded the chateau, and, in 
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spite of the frosty brilliance of the stars, the road 
was dark save for the circle of mellow light shed by 
the lackey’s lantern. 

Tristram was still thinking as they entered the 
great portals, and as he was shown to a long panelled 
room, almost empty of furniture, the lackey bowed 
deeply to his master’s guest, asking him to be patient 
if his master were slow in coming. ‘There was some 
serious business afoot, he said, and Count Strogoff 
might be forced to keep him waiting. 

“Perhaps,” said Tristram, “Madame... ?” 

The old man was silent so long that Tristram 
glanced at him. He played the grand seigneur 
badly. The old man’s eyes were filled with tears. 
But he did not speak. Tristram leaped to his feet 
and stood between the man and the door. 

“What is it?” he shouted in his fear. “Can 
Madame not come? Have you trapped me? Is the 
Count here at all?” 

“The Count is here.” 

“Then why can Madame not come to receive her 
guest?” 

The old man was silent. Tristram was shaken 
with an unaccountable terror. But he kept his self- 
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control. He put his back to the door, and drew his 


revolver. He must force this issue. 

“Ts Madame ill? Answer, man? Is Madame 
ill?” 

The old man began to sob. Tristram suddenly 
felt ashamed of his theatrical gesture in drawing the 
revolver. He put it back in his hip pocket. <A ter- 
rible fear clutched him. He put his hand upon the 
lackey’s shoulder almost affectionately. 

“Madame is my sister. Has ill befallen her?” 

The lackey looked up at Tristram and he saw that 
the tears were streaming down his cheeks. But the 
man was still silent. 

“Tell me,” he urged, “is Madame ill? Cannot 
Madame come to me?” 

The old man looked furtively around the chamber, 
and then he whispered in Tristram’s ear: “Nay, 
Madame will come no more!” 

“She is dead!” said Tristram, without knowing 
that he spoke. 

And the man answered: “She is dead!” 

He took Tristram’s arm and led him to the balcony 
overlooking the lake. There was no moon, but the 
cold stars were mirrored in its depths. The man 
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pointed downwards, “Last night,” he said, “Ma- 
dame and the Count came back. They sat in this 
room; there was music, sad music. ‘Then there was 
a long silence. Only one left this room which two 
had entered. It was Strogoff.” 

Tristram looked out over the lake, a stricken man. 
He found himself trying to number the stars that 
sparkled in its depths. There was no realization of 
the new defeat that overwhelmed him. It had no 
meaning for him. But it sharpened his memory to 
an enormous degree. He bridged the years into the 
past, and was again with the little sister whom he had 
loved and whom he had cherished. Fragments of 
her letters leaped before his vivid consciousness. He 
saw her, magnificent in her silk and brilliant with her 
jewels, in the Bayreuth theatre. And the shadow 
fell as he remembered how at their meeting after 
many years sorrow presided. It was that very room. 
His position made his realization more poignant. 
He raised his eyes. The lackey was gone. 

He brought back that scene. Mildred at the 
piano. Music—and then the cutting words of Stro- 
goff blasting their gladness. He turned again to the. 
lake and the stars, still too stunned to realize the 


abyss of sorrow into which he had been plunged 
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without warning. His imagination grew tired, and 
he found his attention focussed definitely upon Mil- 
dred’s hands as she drew her rosary from her reti- 
cule. 

His instinct prompted him to prayer. “Hail 
Mary! Full of Grace,” he said, “the Lord is with 
thee. Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the Fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary! 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, and at the 
hour of our death. Amen.” 

“Ah, comme M’sieu, mon frére, est triste!” 

Tristram trembled like a somnambulist suddenly 
startled. 

Strogoff stood beside him, and in his hands was a 


superb wreath of immortelles. 
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CHAPTER V 


OR a few moments Tristram was too shocked to 

Hh move. ‘Then life thrilled through his veins 
again and he faced Strogoff, mad with fury. The 
words he spoke he could not repeat himself, but they — 
would have reddened a thicker hide than that of Stro- 
goff. The Count took all the venom out of them 
with one gentle phrase: 

“My guest must speak his mind at will!” 

Tristram raged in his anger. His self-control 
was flung to the winds. Words bitter and terrible 
escaped him. But the Russian maintained his sang- 
froid. 

“My guest forgets his obligations!” 

“My host forgot his vows, and played the black- 
guard!” 

Strogoff’s eyes blazed. Distraught with agony 


though he was, Tristram saw that insanity was upon 
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the Russian again. But he would not spare him. 
He was too enraged for coherent thought. 

“Murderer!” The word was a shriek of accusa- 
tion. 

Strogoff stood back in the dead silence. And for 
several seconds no sound was heard but the soft lap- 
ping of the lake waters upon the shingle. 

Then Strogoff spoke. His lips uttered one word 
that cut like the lash of a thong, pierced like the fang 
ofan aspies”. 

There was another and a more terrible silence. 

“TI never forget,” said Strogoff, and every word 
was winged with a sneer, “I never forget my friends 
—or those of my wife!” 

Tristram was stung to madness—wild and unrea- 
soning madness. His hands strayed to his hip- 
pocket, and in an instant the Russian was covered. 

“Hands up! you coward! You murderer! You 
convict! You scum of the earth!” And as Strogoff 
hesitated, he roared, “Hands up!” 

Very meekly, and with bent head, Strogoff obeyed. 
But the bent head concealed eyes, which were seeking 
the bell-push in the floor. With stealthy patience 
he moved by inches until he stood with his foot rest- 
ing lightly above the button. He waited. This 
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little adventure with the furious Irishman must be 
seen through. 

“Now, murderer,” said Tristram, “make your con- 
fession. If you want to be shot like a dog, be dumb!” 

Strogoff enjoyed this—with his foot above the 
bell-button. 

“Well, if M’sieu, mon frére” (the phrase was now 
a studied insult) “would know: a tiny drop from this 
little phial in Madame’s champagne was enough to 
make Madame sleep for ever. She will be content 
beneath the waters. Her lovers are not hot enough 
to trouble her there!” 

Tristram’s finger trembled on the trigger. “Her 
husband shall follow her,” he said, and he was so 
hoarse with passion that he could hardly speak. He 
moved towards Strogoff to force him to the balcony. 
Strogoff pressed the bell-push, and then serenely, but 
very slowly, moved from the menacing revolver. 

He had almost reached the balcony when a door 
behind Tristram opened. Strogoff’s valet entered 
softly. His powerful arms encircled Tristram, and 
the revolver fell harmlessly at Strogoff’s feet. 

Tristram struggled furiously. Another servant 
appeared, and before Tristram quite realized it, the 
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struggle was over, his hands were trussed behind his 
back, and he stood up, the very personification of 
defeat. 

Strogoff was toying with his revolver and smiling. 

“Loose his hands, Ivan,” he said, “he has a fra- 
ternal duty to fulfil.” 

They loosed his hands, and at a gesture from Stro- 
goff they silently withdrew. 

Tristram would have risked a bullet then to get his 
hands upon Mildred’s murderer, but he was too cool 
now not to see other possibilities. 

Strogoff kept the revolver trained upon him, and 
all the time the Russian was smiling sardonically. 
He did not speak. Tristram heard the lapping wa- 
ters of the lake. He thought of the stars that shone 
in its depths, and of his little sister... Rage 
burned again within him. His hands were tired. 
And Strogoff was smiling still, smiling infuriatingly. 

Then he spoke: 

“M’sieu notre frére, Madame’s brother, and mine, 
must pay his reverence to Madame’s splendid tomb! 
M’sieu will deposit this wreath of immortelles above 
the spot where she sleeps!” 

He indicated the wreath upon the table. 
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“Take it!” The voice was imperious, and Tris- 
tram obeyed. ‘Now, throw it upon the waters! It 
is inscribed from ‘Son frére’!” 

At the muzzle of the revolver Tristram obeyed si- 
lently. On the balcony he hesitated. Then he threw 
the wreath as gently as he could upon the waters. 
The ripples blew the mirrored stars to a multitudi- 
nous radiance. When the waters were calm again 
the wreath had disappeared. ‘Tristram remained 
there looking down into their awful depths, stunned 
with sorrow. When he looked around, Strogoff was 
gone, the light extinguished, and he stood alone in 
the darkened chamber, a man half-awakened from 
a nightmare. 


BOOK IV 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 


Flames in the forehead of the morning sky .. . 
— MILTON 
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CHAPTER I 


HUS did Count Strogoff pass out of the life of 
a Tristram Lloyd, and he left behind a memory 
dark and bitter, like the waters of Mara. The ap- 
palling revelation of the night at the chateau could 
never be erased from Tristram’s mind. In the early 
dawn he had found his way out of the accursed house 
and back to his hotel. He was utterly wearied in 
body and mind; and the following day found him in 
the grip of a fever which made him a restless and 
delirious prisoner to his bed for weeks. It was well 
that those who watched about him did not know Eng- 
lish, for his ravings about the dark secret of the 
lake were terrible. There were times when he 
shouted the name of Mildred in agony. And again 
and again he had tried to sing the Gloria in Eacel- 
sis. For weeks the fever held him. ‘Then its power 
weakened, and he could sit upon the verandah over- 


looking the lake, silent and very still, but filled with 


thoughts that tortured him. 
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He had retained, in his agonies, enough wisdom to 
realize the futility of accusing Strogoff to the civil 
authorities, though it was long before he gave up his 
desire to have the lake dragged. He knew that 
things so terrible were best veiled in silence. These 
fearful days and more fearful nights could never 
leave his consciousness. He went, then, through a 
novitiate of appalling bitterness, but he never 
flinched, and one day he found himself uttering the 
words of Henley, without consciously consenting to 


their Paganism: 


Under the bludgeonings of fate 

I have not winced or cried aloud: 
Under the fell blows of circumstance 
My head is bloody but unbowed!— 

I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


He developed an outlook upon life, not exactly 
new, but intensified in its bitterness. His little sis- 
ter was dead. She had passed out of his life. 
Slowly, indeed, but surely, the last appalling ex- 
periences would dim away into a perturbed dream, ~ 
without consistency or reality. All human affection 
had passed away with her. His life now became 


that of an observer, externally tossed between his 
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keen and critical glances into men’s lives, and all the 
sadness and squalor that underlie them, and the 
glamour and beauty that still overhang and canopy 
man’s existence, just as a rainbow will lean its glo- 
rious arch over a fen or marsh; or as a vision of 
lakes and mountains, of shining wells and rustling 
palms, will hover over the bleached bones and skele- 
tons of the limitless desert. 

And with these intellectual conditions came also 
that strange alternation of repulsion and attraction 
towards his species, now driving them from him in 
contempt and dislike, and half wishing that the 
whole dismal tragedy was over and done with for 
ever; and now dragging him forward with such 
powerful attraction that all his nature expanded 
and grew, and threw out its strong feelers and shoots 
of affection that seemed covetous enough to drag in 
a whole universe in their grasp. The two elements 
in his nature, the poetical and practical, were in 
perpetual antagonism. And both were deeply ac- 
centuated by all he had hitherto read in literature, 
and all that he had experienced amongst his kind. 
The best class of writers had declared for the sunny 
optimistic view of things, and had based their hopes 
on the ultimate perfectibility of the race— 
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The one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole Creation moves. 


Another class with whom he had been brought into 
frequent contact, especially in Germany, took a dif- 
ferent view of things, regarded the whole race of 
Adam as accursed, life a horrible tragedy working 
itself out by some hidden brute force, blind, remorse- 
less, unrelenting. ‘These writers stripped every- 
thing naked to show its deformity, and to prove that 
everything, the least attractive and the most, was 
but the work of that mysterious thaumaturge called 
Nature or the feeble imitation of Nature among 
women and men. Yes! strip everything and get at 
the truth! Winter, not Spring or Summer, is the 
real prophet. Tear away the foliage and get at 
the gnarled and naked branches. And tear away 
the masks and dominoes from the faces and forms of 
men and women and get at the skeletons beneath! 
And life is a warfare! No impedimenta! The 
athlete to be successful must be naked and un- 
ashamed. No domestic affections, no sweetening or 
softening of life through those little fireside felici- 
ties that are so absorbing and fascinating. It would 
mever do. The one drag on his life and its resour- 


ces had been cut away by some remorseless destiny. 
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The two visions of Mildred abroad, at Bayreuth and 
at Vevay, and the terrific ultimate tragedy, were 
hallucinations conjured up by an overworked and 
fevered brain. He was alone, and he would remain 
alone with his books; and his interest in life should 
be circumscribed by his devotion to journalism and 
the larger vocation of authorship. 

But Tristram played the traitor to his philoso- 
phy. Scarcely was he able to walk than he rushed 
from Vevay to Warsaw, to which Strogoff had 
flitted, in the open daylight, as he learned without 
much difficulty. The Count, it appeared, had al- 
most courted publicity in his departure from his 
Chateau. If Tristram had been wise he would have 
detected the ruse. But he did not. In Warsaw he 
spent a few feverish days in searching the haunts 
where he expected to find the Count, and he searched 
in vain. 

Then, almost as a relief, he sat down at his desk 
in the hotel, and wrote a calm, masterly article on 
the old Polish city. In Dublin the editor read it, 
passed it for the printers, and muttered to himself 
in his ignorance: “That young man is having a 
good time. He must be recalled.” 

Tristram was lunching a few days later when a 
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wire from the editor was placed in his hands. It 
was a command to return. Tristram was almost 
glad, though the wire was a bolt from the blue. 
He had visualized small future for himself except 
that of sleuth upon the trail of Strogoff. The edi- 
tor’s laconic telegram was enough to make him re- 
member that this crude work belonged to others, who 
could make no mistake, who were omnipresent and 
omniscient. The wolfdogs could not be put off the 
scent though Tristram could. Gladly, with a sense 
of infinite relief, like Dante ascending from the In- 
ferno, he left the Continent, never again to return. 
But as the train steamed across the great countries, 
and bore him nearer and nearer to Ireland, his heart 
was wrung with the pain of parting from the little 
sister who lay silent beneath the waters of Geneva. 
His sadness flung him back upon his faith. A man 
in the carriage spoke to him. They conversed in 
French: for some time before they discovered that 
they both hailed from Ireland. They had been 
talking for more than an hour before they discovered 
something more vital to Tristram. The stranger 
was the Irish Franciscan who had ministered to his 
sister at Vilna. Tristram changed his place in the 


carriage and came and sat in front of the priest. 
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They travelled throughout the night but neither of 
them slept. In the morning they parted in Paris 
at the Gare de Est. And Tristram under the 
groined roof of the deafening terminus was a man 
in whom a new spirit had been born, a new life 


generated. 
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CHAPTER II 


N Dublin Tristram found no change as far as 
I he was concerned except for one thing. The 
fame of his new book, a slim, elegant volume, had 
penetrated everywhere, and he was famous as one of 
the most delicate prose writers of the day. The edi- 
tor felicitated him, and showed him the artistic ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the current issue. It 
ran like this: 


GENEVAN DAYS 
BY 


TristrRAM lLutoyp 


In view of the widespread interest in the masterly articles _ 

by Mr. Lloyd which have appeared in this paper, it has 

been decided they should be reproduced in permanent 
form, embodied in a book entitled 


GENEVAN DAYS 
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The value of the articles is 
increased by the black and white sketches of 
Frank Irwin, R.B.A. 

London 
TO BE HAD FROM THE OFFICE OF THIS PAPER 


Tristram was elated. He had often longed to be 
father to a book of this kind, but he would have pre- 
ferred if the public had fallen in love with some of 
his other articles which spoke the message which he 
believed he had to preach. He told the editor so. 
But the editor only smiled. 

“You must cozen your readers, my boy,” he said. 
“They want to hear pretty things and they do not 
want to be told the cruel things that you have a 
penchant for telling. The littérateur who is suc- 
cessful is the one who gauges his public first, and 
then gives them what they want. It is a fine ideal 
which compels you to give them what they need. 
But they must not be asked to pay for it—not even 
the penny they give for their daily paper. I have 
studied our readers for twenty years, and, let me tell 
you a secret, you succeed every time by discreet 
flattery, you fail if you try to elevate them.” 

Tristram grunted in disapproval, but the editor 


continued unabashed: 
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“T have watched things carefully, I speak with 
authority. And, my dear boy, I must not be 
grunted at! I know my people better than do you. 
They hate to be elevated. They detest being re- 
minded of their duties. They buy their papers to 
know the news, and, perchance, to read something 
pleasant and poetical, like your dispatches from the 
Continent. You have caught on. They are all 
talking about you, and our circulation has gone up 
tremendously. Thank you, for that! The direc- 
tors appreciate it. And the consequence that af- 
fects you is that your salary has gone up too. We 
newspaper men are terribly venal behind all our 
ideals. You are a brick, Lloyd, and let me shake 
hands with you!” 

Tristram took the train at Amiens Street with 
very mixed feelings. He had gone up a peg, it ap- 
peared, in editorial consideration, but, it seemed to 
him, he was being slowly but insinuatingly coaxed 
out of the very work which he had looked upon as his 
vocation. It seemed good to keep his vocation, as 
he called it, in the background, and kow-tow in 
every particular to the public, who wanted pretty 
things said to them, and not the cruel things that 
were of the truth. 
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He was still wondering as the train stopped at 
Raheny. A blind man in his carriage spoke to him 
to ask where they were. The poor man seemed glad 
of his presence and company. He had had a good 
day. People gave him two and sixpence in Talbot 
Street. He had been engaged in Wood’s. And 
one day he had gone blind without any warning. 
But people had been so kind to him. They had 
given him two and sixpence in Talbot Street. The 
eld man got out at Howth Junction and Tristram 
was left alone. He opened his paper and began to 
read. He caught his own name amongst the book 
reviews, at the head of a critique of his “Genevan 
Days.” The paper was an important one from the 
literary point of view, and its attitude, he realized, 
would help enormously, or retard in proportion, the 
sale of his book. Not that he worried very much 
for the profit or loss would come to the publishers. 
Still, one might be pardoned for curiosity concern- 
ing people’s opinion of one’s book. He was cheered, 
therefore, to find the review favourable throughout 
the first paragraph; then a sinister “but”? appeared, 
and the rest of the column of judgment spared none 
of his faults. Everything that could be said 


against the book was said, down to a perfectly pon- 
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tifical denunciation of the author for two misprints 
which were blatantly the fault of the printer. 
Tristram reddened. But he felt no surprise. 
“H’m, the hyperemic critic again,” he muttered, 
“when will Ireland shake him off? He thinks it a 
confession of literary incompetence to give commen- 
dation, but censure endows him with an aureola.” 

Tristram flung down the paper, but he picked it 
up again. Beneath “Genevan Days” a book by an 
English writer was reviewed and received praise so 
fulsome that its insincerity jumped to the eyes. 
But the initials beneath it were the same as those 
beneath the review of his own book. 

“It is Ireland all out,” thought he, “ever ready 
to stroke the foreigner and to cuff its sons. Which 
of them has ever won her applause until he was dead? 
Her fighters and her heroes were put in the stocks, 
and the halo was put round their heads only when 
they had passed beyond the need of the halo that 
men could give.” And that time had not passed. 
He called up before him the names of Ireland’s 
greatest sons whose lives of self-sacrifice he knew; 
and he was ashamed to think of the reward which was 
theirs. It was so easy to speak the inspiring word, 
to applaud while the work was in hand, but Ireland 
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was not yet trained to that. A mistake had been 


made. He should have been born an Englishman. 

The train drew in at Malahide and he descended. 
As he walked by the murmuring sea to his little 
house his thoughts were of Mildred, and of the 
dreams of the past. She was at rest away in the 
cold waters of Geneva. He must still live a life 
that would ever be lonely without her. He was a 
lone fighter now, and he would fight though he had 
to face the world single-handed. But Tristram, 
despite his heroics, was still very human. And as 
he lay down to rest that night he muttered through 
clenched teeth: “Curse that critic!” 

Then he fell asleep, and dreamed . . . of the old 
man who had gone blind without warning, and who 
had begged the kind people of Talbot Street so suc- 
cessfully that he had come back with a half crown 
in his gnarled fist. 
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CHAPTER III 


RISTRAM CHIFFERS LLOYD had not 
T long to wait until he found himself a director 
of his paper. His new position gave him a certain 
leisured ease as well as a possibility of continuing the 
literary work that he loved. His predilection for 
the poor led him inevitably to champion their cause 
to the uttermost, and he never spared himself in 
searching out the naked truth of their plight, drag- 
ging their distress ruthlessly into the limelight, fore- 
ing unwilling eyes to realize it. He was a well- 
known figure in the tenements, the poor had come to 
love him, and, to their credit be it said, they loved 
him more for his strange tenderness than for the 
bread and wine which he ministered to them. 

His love of the poor had increased since Mildred’s- 
death. ‘The love he had given to her was now given 
to them. His love was the more complete and the 


more full for this reason, and he never breathed into 
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mortal ears the terrible tale of his last night in 
Strogoff’s Chateau at Vevay. That was a secret 
locked deep in the oubliette of his own soul. Upon 
his own life his hidden charities worked an amazing 
miracle, for he kept thus his heart from hardening 
and closing to his kind. Battle had left him bruised 
and broken. It never achieved the final triumph of 
embittermg him. Strange, too, he attained, as 
though from a fresh point of vantage, a new aspect 
of that battle. In his early years life seemed to be a 
struggling onward and upward; a battle in which 
one received blows and returned them tenfold, ask- 
ing no mercy, and giving no quarter, but a fierce 
pushing onward and shouldering aside everything 
and every person that opposed one’s progress. It 
meant watchfulness never-ceasing, determination 
unbending, courage unflagging, nay, even—brutal- 
ity unpitying. 

Even to old Levi he never spoke of the tragedy of 
Vevay, and Levi never questioned him. Perhaps the 
Jew already knew. He had, it seemed, his own pri- 
vate sources of information. 

The old picture drawn by Mildred recurred to his 
fancy every time he returned to his little villa at 


Malahide. It was a soothing vision, in which he saw 
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himself poring over his books, while in his ears 
sounded that mellow and exquisite music which Mil- 
dred’s dear fingers could win from the ivories. 
That dream was blasted long ago, and he had been 
able to reconcile himself to the inevitable. 

Levi was now his friend, and he often wandered 
down the Quays to the dingy workshop where the old 
man, a magnifying glass stuck over his right eye, 
meditated upon his watches. The wisdom of the 
Jew was startling; and there were times when Tris- 
tram looked in amaze at the man’s innocent counte- 
nance expecting to find there signs that the Jew had 
read his thought. 

They often spoke of the past; and it is not to be 
denied that Levi sensed his visitor’s perpetual de- 
sire to evoke memories that had already been swal- 
lowed up in the years. One morning they were 
together when the “Freeman” brought news of Hil- 
liard’s death in a_ public hospital at Calais. 
Tristram recalled the story of his attack on the 
brutal financier. But Levi brushed it aside. He 
was silent for some time as he examined the intestines - 
of a tiny watch. 

“Why did you not aim higher than at a poor 


speculator in stocks, and resent the oppression of 
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your countrymen?” said the old Jew at length. 
“Are the flesh-pots of Egypt so pleasant that you 
have forgotten the bricklayers and lentil-eaters?” 

The words started a train of thought that was 
not unfamiliar to Tristram, but which he had per- 
sistently refused to follow. 

“You mean, go into politics? Not for the world. 
I’d as soon put my hand into a nest of asps.” 

‘And yet, there lies your call, my young friend,” 
said the Jew. “You have failed to wean men away 
from money-making to what you would call commer- 
cial morality. Why not help to teach your people 
political morality, and to save their fatherland whilst 
keeping the law?” 

“Because it is simply impossible,” said Tristram. 
“Every man in Ireland who can be spared from the 
Stock Exchange plunges into politics. It has surer 
prizes, and it needs less brains.” 

“So much more does public life need purging,” 
said the Jew. “But would it not be a noble work to 
lift up these poor peasants and give them back their 
rights whilst they keep God’s law? Surely, except 
our own people, who have risen out of the flood and 
shaken the dews of Babylon from their garments, no 


nation needs such emancipation as yours.” 
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But Tristram shook his head. 

“They scorned us, and despised us,” said the old 
man, his eyes kindling as he spoke, “and yet we have 
conquered. They told us we were cowards and cai- 
tiffs, hiding in the world’s ghettos. We answered 
not; and lo! we sit in the cabinets of kings! They 
drove us from their front doors with whips and 
scourges and bade us never dare enter again. But 
we sat in their palaces before they had shut their 
gates upon us; and in their palaces, they are the 
strangers, and not we. And we smote our oppres- 
sors not by the sword, but by the word of Jehovah, 
and faith in our father, Abraham; and every tyrant 
of our race has bit the dust, from the Jordan to the 
Volga, and from the mountains of Moab to the sands 
of the Zuyder-Zee.” 

It was the first time that old Levi had yielded to 
such a burst of patriotic enthusiasm in Tristram’s 
presence; and the soul of the Semite spoke to the 
soul of the Celt and enkindled some new emotions 
there. For up to that moment, the soul of the young 
man had been like damp wood, feebly kindled, and | 
emitting only sparks of sarcasm and the bitter smoke 


of irony. Now, suddenly, it appeared as if every 
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shred of vapour had been dissipated and the soul 
had leaped into living flame. And yet cold reason 
held back the leaping fires, as a man puts a cover 
on his burning brazier. 

“With us, alas!” he said, “it is otherwise. It is 
only along the burnt trail of crime we can emerge 
into the open plains of freedom. Our masters will 
never listen until we wake them with detonators.” 

“But you are wrong, my young friend,” said Levi, 
placing one withered hand on the young man’s arm. 
“Freedom thus obtained is a fearful thing. It is 
you, who have pleaded against commercial immoral- 
ity . . . it is you who must now go down and show 
your people the way to freedom without crime.” 

“Impossible!”? said Tristram, as if about to leave. 

“Listen, my friend,” said the old man. “Have 
you ever considered how we have won our world- 
battles? The universe was against us. We have 
defeated it. Kings have conspired with kings 
against us; they are now the footstools of our feet. 
Cabinets have prolonged their sittings to midnight 
in order to encompass our destruction; but their 
ministers have waited in the anterooms of our coun- 


try houses, and have bowed their necks before our 
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magnates. We have no armies, no fleets, no guns. 
But the world is at our feet. Have you considered 
why?” 

And Tristram, who had written more than once 
on the question, confessed it was yet a puzzle. 

“Can you trace any crime to our race, beyond the 
crime of superior intelligence, and patient and unre- 
mitting labour? Quote me one case of a Jewish as- 
sassin, of a Jewish burglar, of a Jewish forger! 
The revolver is not in our hands; the dirk is not in 
our belts; we move about in daylight, not in dark- 
ness, and we keep the law, not only of Sinai but of 
every country that gives us an unwilling refuge. 
Down there in Odessa they compelled us, those ruf- 
fianly Russians, to hand out our wares outside our 
doors. ‘Then they robbed us, broke open our shops, 
took away our wealth, and blasphemed our God. 
We went away; and then we returned. The richest 
merchants in Odessa to-day are Jews; the richest 
bankers are Jews. What is our secret?” 

Tristram Lloyd was silent. He knew not what to 
answer to the old Jew, but he felt that somewhere - 
there was an explanation which was hidden from 


him. That night in his cosy study, the music of 
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the waves coming through the open casements, his 
mind harked back to problems which he had never 
solved. With old Levi as well as among the poor 
and among his literary peers, he had sensed the ef- 
fort to solve the secret of life, and he found it not. 
Looking out over the fathomless ocean the problem 
subsided to tiny proportions, but it remained. 
Mankind was so unutterably weak that one found it 
difficult to admit its charted destiny. His thoughts 


took slow and solemn shape: 


Ay, Mother! Mother! 
What is this Man, thy darling, kissed and cuffed, 
Thou lustingly engenderest, 
To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 
Crowned with all honour and all shamefulness ? 
Thou hast made his mouth 
Avid of all dominion and all mightiness, 
All sorrow, all delight, all topless grandeurs, 
All beauty, and all starry majesties, 


And dim transtellar things; . . . even that it may 
Filled in the ending with a puff of dust, 
Confess . . . “It is enough.” 


His heart is builded 
For pride, for potency, infinity, 
All heights, all deeps, and all immensities, 
Arrassed with purple like the house of kings, 
To stall the grey rat, and the carrion worm 
Statelily lodge ... 
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Tristram did not know that the lips which uttered 
this deathless music were, even as he dreamed beside 
the sea at Malahide, shouting the evening editions 
of the London papers in Trafalgar Square. Life 
was battle. It was for some a battle so stern that 
the other some could hardly be expected to realize its 
cruelty. And, at the least, the bed of Tristram 
Lloyd that night was softer than the stones of Tra- 
falgar Square upon which Francis Thompson 


sought his rest. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE following day the editor came to Tris- 
ah tram’s office with welcome news. The second 
edition of “Genevan Days” had just been published, 
and the editor ventured to offer his felicitations. 
The review copy had, it appeared, preceded the au- 
thor’s copies, which would follow. The editor was 
elated. This successful reprint of articles from 
his columns meant, of course, an increased prestige 
for his paper. 

“Lloyd,” he said, “I have a plan for you now. 
The winter is coming, and a little more travel will 
do you good. Would you care to do Spain and the 
North Coast of Africa, Algiers and Tunis and so 
on? People are expecting another series of arti- 
cles, you know. . .” 

“Then they shall expect!” said Tristram. “I 
have done my share of journeying, and now I am 


going to stay at home and take my rest.” 
241 
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“Will you go then where you like—choose your 
own destination?” 

“J’y suis, j’y reste!” Tristram retorted. “I am 
sorry, Wilde, but I have not got it in me to initiate 
another Afneid. I am wearied sore. Thank you all 
the same.” | 

“But people are clamouring for another series 
of descriptive articles like yours. And it means so 
much for the paper.” 

‘Why not send young Clarke? I know that he 
has been studying Spanish. He will jump at the 
offer.” 

“T sincerely regret, Lloyd,” said Wilde, “that I 
can no longer order you about, or you should go 
willy-nilly. However, Ill try Clarke. Will you 
coach him for a week before he leaves?” 

“Delighted, Wilde, and, thank you!” 

Tristram looked up for a moment, and the editor 
noticed how wan and worn he was. 

“Feeling well to-day, Lloyd? Would it not be 
a good thing to step out and take the air for an | 
hour?” 

When Wilde departed, Tristram obeyed his sug- 
gestion. It was hot and muggy in the office, and his 
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head was beginning to ache. A walk would do no 
harm. 

Near the Four Courts Tristram discovered, quite 
suddenly, that he was wearing carpet slippers. He 
was only mildly surprised at his forgetfulness. A 
thin drizzle of rain began to fall. He found him- 
self opposite the Franciscan Church on Merchant’s 
Quay. He walked into the generous porch and 
looked around, reading the flaring posters about 
special services in many churches. A mission in 
“SS. Michael and John’s.” The Feast of St. Au- 
gustine was also near at hand. There would be 
Solemn High Mass, and a special sermon. A Home 
for poor men was to be opened the following Sun- 
day . . . subscriptions would be very thankfully 
received. A poor woman asked him to buy her 
pious wares. ‘Tristram stood and thought. 

And suddenly there broke upon his musing the 
singing of the choir within: “Kyrie Eleison. 
Kyrie Eleison. Kyrie Eleison.” They were the 
last invocations of the Most Holy and Undivided 
Trinity which the Church uses in the preliminaries 
of her Sacrifice. The other invocations had played 
treble to the dismal bass of Tristram’s thoughts. 
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He entered the church and genuflected. At the 
altar stood a priest, not old and grey, but very 
young. He turned for the Dominus vobiscum. 
And Tristram answered in his heart “Et cum spiritu 
tuo.” The Mass had never before affected him so 
strangely. He had crossed the arches of the years 
back to that far time when he knelt, a demure altar 
boy, on the steps of another altar, and he remem- 
bered the holy pride with which he spoke the sonor- 
ous Latin phrases, and rejoiced exceedingly to sound 
the “Sanctus” bells. 

He stood with the people for the Gospel. “I am 
the Good Shepherd: the Good Shepherd giveth His 
life for His sheep . . .” He heard and understood. 
The great drama of the Mass moved on. The me- 
lodious defiance of the Credo thrilled him. It 
seemed to steady him inwardly, and a strange tran- 
quillity took possession of him as he waited kneeling 
for the Consecration. He saw the white Host raised 
aloft . . . and the chalice of the Blood. And then 
for the first time in many years Tristram Lloyd 
struck his breast and spoke the prayer of the Pub- 
lican: “Lord, be merciful to a sinful man!” 

After the priests had left the altar Tristram still 
knelt in his place. The Fathers, in their brown 
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habits, went to their confessionals. Tristram took 
his place beside the penitents, and, when his turn, 
came, he entered the tribunal. “Bless me, Father,” 
he said, “for I have sinned!” He bent his head 
humbly as the priest raised his hand in blessing, and 
he said the Confiteor: “I confess to Almighty God, 
to Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, to Blessed Michael the 
Archangel, to Blessed John the Baptist, to the holy 
Apostles Saints Peter and Paul, to all the Saints, 
and to you, Father, that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word and deed, through my fault .. .” 

He left the confessional shriven and happy. Be- 
fore the tabernacle he thanked the Good Shepherd 
who had sought him out so efficaciously. His whole 
soul was at peace. The trials which threatened him 
Jost half of their poignancy and all of their horror. 
He was young again, possessed of a lightness of 
spirit which he had not known for years. Humbly 
he thanked God. His step was light as he returned 
home. Only as he fumbled for his latchkey did he 
realize that he was still wearing his carpet slippers. 
And Tristram Lloyd smiled. 

At the same moment a vivacious young man 
named Clarke was smiling broadly too as he stood 


outside the door of the editor’s sanctum, flushed to 
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the temples with sheer joy of his commission to travel 
the Iberian peninsula on behalf of his paper. He 
pulled out of his breast-pocket one of the little in- 
struction books which he had been studying for 
months, in the hope that when he emigrated to South 
America, a smattering of Portuguese would not be 
amiss. As he went along the corridor he murmured 
(perhaps I should have said “murdered’”’) the 
phrases he depended upon. 

“Aqui esta a minha bagagem. Leve-a para 0 
deposito de bagagens. 

Obtenha a minha bagagem; aqui esta o bilhete! 
Chame me as sete!” . . . and so on, and da capo. 

“Look here, young man, look where ye’re goin’!” 

He had run into one of the reporters, but, not in 
the least abashed, he threw his arms about him and 
did a most ungraceful dance around the corridor. 
In every direction faces appeared—fiercely interrog- 
atory faces that wanted to know... 

And, like a prairie fire, the news of Clarke’s com- 
mission penetrated to the remotest dens of the news-. 
paper. 

Clarke could not wait until the morrow to see 
Mr. Lloyd. He rushed to Amiens Street that eve- 
ning and took the train to Malahide. He found 
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Tristram just subsiding into his memories, but he 
roused him so effectually that Tristram did not let 
him leave until the eleven-ten, and he accompanied 
him to the station. He had taught the brilliant boy 
more Spanish in two hours than he had Jearned in 
six months, as well as showing him the trick of keep- 
ing his Portuguese out of it. 

He returned to his house alone but unaccountably 
cheered. Perhaps the boy’s gladness was conta- 
gious. And, battle or no battle, it was good to see 
victory within the grasp of a fine fellow like Clarke. 


el 
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CHAPTER V 


RANQUILLY the weeks passed by. Then 
ah came what was to Tristram an overwhelming 
shock. He opened the paper one morning to read a 
report of the death of young Clarke in an appalling 
collision which occurred between Madrid and Bar- 
celona. Dispatches brought a tale of horror, and 
the paper spared no space to rub home that horror 
in all its vividness. ‘Tristram was sickened at the 
details. The lively boy, with the years before him, 
had found a path into his heart. Tristram had had 
him with him in Malahide every evening for almost 
a month before he left Ireland. And the path into 
the heart of a lonely man is a wide one. 

Strangely enough, in helping the boy, Tristram’s 
inspiration came from the night when he himself had. 
accosted Dickens on the mail-boat; and the great 
man had been tickled into surrender by Tristram’s 


hint that Dickens could put him “on the pig’s back.” 
248 
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A vivid memory of his own early struggles—of the 
first stages of his battle, before he had yet been 
blooded—gave him an extraordinary sympathy with 
the dead boy. . 

Yes! Life was a battle. And life had a knack 
of hitting hard below the belt. 

The very day on which the news of Clarke’s death 
reached him, Tristram received a letter asking him 
to meet an old friend in the Hotel Melbourne. The 
message concluded with the words: “Mr. Lloyd 
must permit me to add surprise to his pleasure if I 
do not sign my name.” 

It was some old friend from his school in Lincoln- 
shire, he thought, and perhaps some fellow who was 
hard up. Tristram had had such experiences more 
than once. He put the message out of his head. 
And he was actually getting into the train at Amiens 
Street when he remembered and turned back again, 
wearily, up Talbot Street and O’Connell Street, to 
the hotel. 

Yes, Mr. Lloyd was expected. Would he please 
come this way? The attendant led him to a private 
sitting-room, switched on the lights, drew the cur- 
tains on the window, and withdrew. The night was 


heavy, and Tristram crossed and opened the window 
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again. He remained looking up at the stars: they 


were rarely so brilliant above the metropolis. He 
turned slowly, thinking himself still alone, and he 
found himself face to face with Strogoff! 

“Ah, m’sieu mon frére!”, The Count was the first 
to speak. “We meet again. Eh?” 

Tristram was silent with amazement. 

“Perhaps m’sieu prefers the stars that shine above 
the waters at Chillon? I remember well how he 
liked less the electric bulbs than the starlight. That 
was when Monsieur philandered with my wife!” 

The voice was hard, cutting and cruel. It was 
the voice of a wolf at bay, if a wolf at bay could 
speak. | 

Tristram found his voice at last. 

“You murderer! Have you put yourself into my 
hands?” 

“But yes! Mon frére!” 

Tristram approached a step nearer to the slim 
and graceful figure of Strogoff. The man was like 
a tempered sword, keen and strong and slight and 
powerful. ; 

“Murderer!” said Tristram, hardly able to speak. 

“Ah! my brother has some pretty words for me. 
They must not hear, those others!” 
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He crossed the room, turned the key in the lock of 
the door and pulled the curtains. 

“It does not do for people to see our little domes- 
tic rivalries,” he explained, “but perhaps your Irish 
people do not look through keyholes. I had an old 
servant once who did. He is dead!” 

“T have sought you, Strogoff,” hissed Lloyd, “I 
found you not. You were too damned skilful at 
covering the tracks of your paws for me to find you, 
but now I have you, and you must pay.” His voice 
rose to a roar. “You must pay. You have too 
long played the torturer. You have robbed me, you 
wolf! And you have played into my hands.” He 
laughed bitterly. “Fancy Strogoff coming to Dub- 
lin when I refused a chance to scour the Continent 
to find him! Into my hands, Strogoff! Into my 
hands!” 

His voice was shrill with hate, and he rushed 
towards Strogoff to overwhelm him. But the Count 
waved him away with a courtly gesture. And in his 
right hand he held a silver revolver. 

“Ah! mon frére, you agitate yourself so much. 
It was not hard for me to guess you would not to me 
extend your Irish hospitality. Thus in my old 
Chateau I possessed myself of your revolver (I am 


' 
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a bad thief). I knew it would be useful, and I was 
right. If mon frére wants a bullet in his heart ’tis 
in this chamber”; he tapped the revolver. 

Tristram must have looked incredulous for Stro- 
goff continued with perfect courtesy : 

“Oh! do not fear the consequences for me. If 
one bullet suffices for my brother, the second, in mere 
fraternal loyalty, must find a lodging in my heart.” 

“You murderer!” Tristram hardly knew he was 
speaking. He was still stunned by this meeting. 
His tongue refused its services. His very thought 
was incoherent. A veritable kaleidoscope of memo- 
ries bewildered his brain. But one conviction re- 
mained steady. “You murderer, Strogoff! You 
murderer !” 

“Then,” said Strogoff, almost in a whisper, “my 
brother must speak louder. If the Irish listen at 
doors they must hear me denounced. I expect it, 
brother mine, it is a fraternal duty!” 

“You murderer, Strogoff!” shrieked Tristram, 
whipped now to a more explicit fury. ‘There have 
been nights when I would have had these fingers on 
your throat, and been glad to watch the life ebbing 
from your cursed veins, you brute among the beasts. 


You murderer !” 
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“Ah, my brother, sot-disant”—Tristram winced 
—“is well up to form. Remember when Madame 
played the Dead March at Vevay? It might have 
been yours. But I withheld my hand. A greater 
judgment was reserved from mon frére, in keeping 
with his chosen dignity! Now, _listen,”—the 
voice was hot and tense and low with madness—“I 
have loved Madame, and as a consequence my love of 
her has ever been shot with red hate of you, her 
paramour!” 
Tristram started, but Strogoff held the revolver 
steady to his heart. And Tristram was still. 
Strogoff went on. The man’s tongue was a ser- 
pent’s fang. “Through all the weeks since you left 
Vevay I watched you more closely than the hounds 
of Russia watched myself and that was close enough. 
They left me unscathed and unharmed in order that 
I might feel to the full the expectancy of death. 
They knew I could not escape, and they wanted me 
to feel the tortures of my powerlessness. But, 
thinking of you, dog, I felt them not. I prayed 
only for this, that I might die avenged on you. 
_ And this is my hour! Watch, m’sieu mon bien cher 
frére! Watch!” The Count’s voice was courteous 


again. He turned and fired twice at the wall behind 
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him. ‘Tristram, almost hypnotized, gazed at the 
bullet marks in the plaster. 

There was a sudden urgent knocking at the door. 

“You fool,” shouted Tristram, sobered, “leave this 
low melodrama, and tell me why you called me here 
to-night.” 

The knocking at the door was louder. 

“Watch one moment more, mon frére. The dogs 
are on my track. They are upon me even now. I 
cannot escape them—excepting in one direction. I 
shall take it, bitter though it be. By your revolver 
I shall die. It is just. People have heard us in 
altercation. ‘They shall find your revolver (For- 
give me for thieving, mon frére; I shall make restitu- 
tion ina moment! I am veritably a penitent thief). 
One shall accuse you of my death.” 

They were breaking in the door. 

‘And you shall die . . . hanged by the neck until 
you are dead. I have inquired about it all. And 
now, mon bien cher frére . . . au revoir!” 

The maniac turned the revolver upon himself, 
pulled the trigger, and fell at Tristram’s feet. 

The door burst open. Waiters and manager and 
constabulary rushed in. 

And they found Tristram Chiffers Lloyd stooping 
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over the body of Count Strogoff. At Lloyd’s feet 
was his revolver, three chambers empty. They 
found two bullets in the wall, and the third was in 
the still heart of Strogoff. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HEN the heavy mists come down upon the 

\ \ hills the wayfarer is overwhelmed with a 
sense of unutterable loneliness. Once, on an Alpine 
plateau, a sudden mist had fallen about the trudging 
figure of Tristram Lloyd, but he felt only the un- 
canny silence oppressive. It was when the mist 
passed, and he looked out over the magnificent 
mountain ranges, their blatant daylight candour 
metamorphosed to blood under the flaming red of 
the setting sun; that the sense of his solitariness bore 
down upon him. He felt like one who had been 
submerged in a great abyss, with friendly walls 
about him to keep him secure, and who had suddenly 
been lifted to heights that held hid on every side 
precipices and peril and death itself. The heights 
demand a toll from men that top them. And their 
most terrible toll is this, that he who is highest must 


necessarily be unique and—alone. He can look 
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back upon the slopes he has traversed; he can view 
the sunlit plains; he can see his triumphant trudg- 
ing in complete perspective. But the consciousness 
of his solitariness is the sinister background of his 
visioning. 

Even so was the awaking of Tristram Lloyd in 
the condemned cell of Kilmainham. Strogoff’s ap- 
pearance and death had stunned him to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Weeks passed before the mists 
lifted. He was like a man roused from an anesthe- 
tic. His brain had felt the full shock of the lancet 
without feeling its torture. It was only on the day 
before that fixed for his execution that the mists 
dispersed. Then Tristram felt for the first time 
since Strogoff’s death the agony of his loneliness. 
He was upon the terrible heights, but there was an 
amazing sense of victory ever present to his mind. 
He looked back grimly, as Hannibal might have 
done from the summit of the Alpine range, to count 
the company that had fallen. There was his little 
sister Mildred, struck down by the mad vengeance of 
her husband. She was destined for other things. 
He had warned her. He remembered at the mo- 
ment his careless father’s laugh when he hinted at 
fears and the possibility of future tragedy. Now 
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she slept under the shadow of the old Castle of Chil- 
lon. Above her poor body the waters would be al- 
ways singing very softly. He was glad he would 
never hear them again. He could always solve the 
secret of their song. He could hear the dirge be- 
neath their mellow and innocent music. Bound up 
with her memory was that of Strogoff’s old servant 
who had been found dead. It was he who first led 
her into the Count’s ancestral halls, grateful for the 
charm of her innocent beauty, glad when he hoped it 
would grace their sombreness. He had been found 
dead. ‘Tristram remembered that Strogoff had told 
him why. 

And Strogoff himself? He was a man who should 
have made history. But Tristram Lloyd had no 
feeling towards him but sentiments of infinite pity. 
The Count had suffered from his own. He had suf- 
fered the terrible martyrdom of the Salt-mines; and 
he had had to bare his noble shoulders like the rest 
to the biting lash of the leathern thong. Tristram 
cast his image out of his mind abruptly lest he should 
be tempted to think of the appalling wrong done to 
himself. He turned to the thought of Mrs. Ran- 


some. She had been to see him several times since 
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he came to prison, and she had been among the few 
friends he had received with gladness in the prison. 
She brought the sunshine with her when she brought 
Veronica. The child’s brown eyes still held him 
captive. Veronica had come to him, her white hands 
filled with flowers, anemones, yellow daffodils, snow- 
drops and flaming crocuses; and, in the heart of the 
bouquet was hid the mignonette which filled the bare 
cell with its pungent aromatic fragrance . . . They 
had not forgotten the sweet-smelling spices. 

He wondered that the flowers had been left with 
him. But perhaps warders were gentle to the 
doomed. He thought of Hilliard as he paced to and 
fro within the narrow limits of his cell. The man 
lay now in a lonely grave outside the civic bound- 
aries of Calais; but he had made the amende honor- 
able to Mrs. Ransome, when with a hand already 
chilled by the touch of death, he made her the sole 
heir of all his wealth. He was a good thief. And 
Veronica’s future was secure. The thought was a 
consolation to Tristram. 

Levi, the watchmaker, came also to speak to him 
over the barrier. The old man was filled with sym- 


pathy for this friend whom men had condemned to 
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death. That very morning he had timed Tristram’s 
watch for him. And, thinking to render him all 
unknowing a last service of love, the man had set the 
big watch an exact hour slow . . . things would be 
quicker thus and more merciful. 

His survey was almost ended when he saw the 
gay figure of young Clarke bounding off upon his 
Continental mission on behalf of his paper. The 
boy’s exuberance had made a powerful impression 
upon himself. And then the fearful climax: crash- 
ing buffers, splintering glass, shrieking panic, buck- 
ling carriages—and men withering away with fear. 
Poor boy! But he, too, was dead, and his dreams 
dead with him. God! And Tristram had helped 
him to his death! 

He must, he thought, be having a very lucid in- 
terval. He had never before been able to think so 
consecutively. His trial before judge and jury, was 
a blur in his memory. He remembered that no de- 
fence could be offered. He had to stand in the dock, 
but he might just as well have stood in a city pulpit 
for all it meant to him. He remembered the judge 
putting on the black cap... and the words 
“hanged by the neck until he is dead!” Strogoff 
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had spoken these words. Otherwise he might not 


have remembered even them. 

His years had toppled into ruin. Nothing re- 
mained erect save the Cross, and its shadow was eat- 
ing like a black acid into his life . . . 

Slowly his thoughts grew misty, and, to the de- 
light of his warders, he slept. And he dreamed a 


strange dream: 


The dead were rising from their tombs. And so was 
he. Around him, and above, was the awful cata- 
falque of the dark. There were voices, hushed and 
tense and sibilant, as a multitude stricken with 
terror. Their terror clutched him, and he trembled. 
He tried to move, but he was wedged in a crevice of 
the rocks and he could not stir. He would soon be 
freed from their grip, for beneath him the earth was 
all atremble, like a strong man sobbing. He saw 
the dead, in their grey shrouds, move across the hill- 
side. He wriggled free from the grip of the rocks 
and stood upright. A shaft of light pierced the 
gloom; and then he saw three crosses standing . . . 

There was a crash like the sound of chimes sud- 
denly stilled. It was only a soldier flinging down 
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his spear and his shield. The sound captured the 
kindly memory of Sanctus bells. Then strident 
voices took possession of the unresisting silences, and 
one voice, almost hysteric im its sincerity, rang be- 
yond them all: “Verily, this was the Son of God!” 

Another great silence followed, like the terrible 
silence of the Alps when the mists lift and unfold 
illimitable immensities. 


A great silence! 


The dream faded, and Lloyd slept like a tired 
child throughout the night. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HAT night old Levi sat listless among his 

watches. <A few of his clients came and went, 

but he sent Andrew, his assistant, to attend to their 
wants. 

“Put up the shutters, Andrew,” he said; after a 
long pause. “Put up the shutters, and you can go 
home.” 

“But, Sir, it is only nine o’clock .. . 

“Do as I say, boy! Do you hear?” The old 


39 


man spoke angrily. Andrew obeyed. 

Levi sank back into silence again. The boy’s 
footfalls died away in the distance. And still the old 
man did not move. His affection for Lloyd was a 
strange growth, for he had little love to spare for 
his kind. His life had been a solitary one, and his 
experience of his fellows had embittered him and 
frozen his heart while he was still young. Now he 


was old, crabbed, weary, and the one friendship he 
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had ever formed was brutally blasted. The hand that 
held the lightnings was that of Strogoff. Never 
could he make atonement until Gehenna was heated 
seven times over by the breath of Jehovah, and 
Ashmodel had got this human devil beneath the 
trampling hoofs of ten thousand demons in hades. 
He leaped to his feet in a white fury, overthrow- 
ing the little table, and a dozen watches crashed 
upon the tiles. He looked at the debris with un- 
seeing eyes. He strode across the shop and flung 
open the door. The street was very still and the 
stars were shining. Far away a clock began to 
strike the hour. He counted the strokes uncon- 
sciously, as a man will under the stress of deep emo- 
tion: Seven . .. Eight ...-Nime . .. Ten. 
Levi started. He had thought dawn was near. 
He seemed to have passed an eternity in agony— 
and only an hour had passed him by. ‘The realiza- 
tion brought him to himself. He saw that he could 
not pass the night alone with his thoughts. An 
hour of such agony was as much as he could endure, 
He pulled his hat over his eyes, plunged his hands 
into the pockets of his ulster, and, as he trudged 
through the deserted streets, he admitted to himself 
for the first time that subconsciously he had been 
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bearing the agony of Tristram Lloyd. His 
thoughts grew more coherent and lucid. He found 
himself wondering what miracle had won this shoot 
of affection from the sterile soil of his hard, old 
heart. He could find no answer to the query. Per- 
haps he did not need one. 

He turned his steps in the direction of Kilmain- 
ham, and he was standing beneath the prison walls, 
looking up towards the little barred window to the 
left of the great portal, before he realized that he 
had come so far. The moon was shining now upon 
the forbidding walls, and under the silver radiance 
they looked so much the less repulsive as to be al- 
most friendly. 

For a long time Levi remained there. Very 
slowly he became conscious of another watcher. 
The moon had passed behind a cloud and he could 
not see the other man’s face, but there was something 
familiar about the slim, bent figure. When the 
shadow passed from the moon and the moonlight 
shone full upon the other, Levi was astounded. The 
man was Elias Manzel. 

Levi approached him quickly and spoke. 

“Elias Manzel!” 

There was no reply, and Levi touched the watcher 
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on the shoulder. Manzel betrayed no surprise. 
He turned his head slowly, and Levi saw that tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. 

“Why, Elias, you are keeping vigil!” 

“He was a friend of our race,” answered the other, 
“Strogoff has made him suffer, and it is Strogoff who 
has put the rope around his neck.” 

Levi waited for several minutes before Elias spoke 
again. 

“When Strogoff went to the Hotel I was ordered 
by Alexandrovitch to guard him. He trapped 
Lloyd to his room. I was on the balcony and I saw 
it all. He shot himself under my eyes with Lloyd’s 
revolver. Now, by the justice of men, Lloyd must 
die for Strogoff’s sin. Jehovah! where is thy jus- 
tice?” 

Levi was astounded. He gripped the other by 
the shoulders and shook him roughly. 

“Elias Manzel! Is the truth upon thy lips or 
art thou mad with grief or what strange spirit pos- 
sesseth thee?” 

“Tt is the truth I speak—until to-night I have 
been hiding. 'To-night they told me that he must 
die. And we cannot save him! We cannot save 


him!”? 
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Levi gripped him roughly. “Listen!” he said, 


speaking with a fierce intensity. “There is still 
time. I know where his solicitor lives. He will 
know what to do next.” 

But Manzel drew away, aghast. 

“They’ll kill me then. And I cannot die yet. 
O, Levi, Levi, have mercy upon me!” 

“Come on!” said Levi, gruffly. He hailed a cab 
and bundled the maudlin Manzel into it without any 
ceremony. On the way to Marlborough Road he 
heard more from Manzel. One of the waiters of the 
Hotel had discovered Manzel on the balcony at the 
moment that Lloyd had been ushered into the room. 
Manzel had forced him to stay there at the point of 
the revolver. Together they had witnessed the 
tragedy, though they could not understand the con- 
versation that took place between Lloyd and Stro- 
goff. The final act of the tragedy had come so 
suddenly that they could not interfere. When the 
crowd of servants and visitors had burst into the 
room Manzel and the waiter had mingled with them 
unobtrusively. When all was over Manzel had left 
the Hotel without let or hindrance, having first so 
thoroughly terrified the young waiter with the con- 
sequences of blabbing, that, between them both, they 
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had allowed an innocent man to be condemned to 
death. 

Mr. Dalton, who had been Lloyd’s solicitor, main- 
tained the utmost sang-froid as he listened to the 
tale of his visitors. ‘Why did you not come before 
this?” he snapped, without taking his cigar from 
his mouth. Levi told him. 

“What is the waiter’s name?” Manzel gave the 
name as Dalton rang up the Hotel. “Hello! is that 
Mahony? Have you a waiter at the Hotel named 
Smith? You have! Good! Noticed anything 
about him recently? . .. Ah! You think he is up- 
set over something? Good, again! Say, Mahony, 
don’t mention to any one that I called you up, will 
you? Good! Good-night, Mahony!” Dalton 
turned to the two men, satisfied. 

“Now, Mr. Levi, I will trust Mr. Manzel to you 
until I want him. I have a case now sufficiently 
water-tight to save Lloyd, and I’ll do it. His 
father, Bob Lloyd, and myself were brought up to- 
gether. Help yourself, Mr. Levi,” he said, as he 
poured out some wine. “Help yourself, Manzel. 
You don’t know what a load you have lifted from 
me. Even a solicitor has a heart, you know!” 


“Even a Jew may have one!” said Levi, smiling. 
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“Ay! Ay! We are all alike,” said Dalton, the 
man. 

But Dalton, the solicitor, was saying to himself: 
“This is just the evidence I needed to corroborate 
the doctor’s statement . . . revolver discharged at 
very close range . .. tweed badly scorched... 
bullets of Russian manufacture . . . Strogoff’s let- 
ter . . . I have the last wedge now to complete my 
jig-saw puzzle.” 

He was laughing as he showed Levi and Manzel 
out. Back in his study, he took up the telephone 
again. At the Exchange, where they are illustrious 
for their courtesy, they must have been driven to 
profanity by the persistence with which he gave 
them call after call. He seemed to desire conversa- 
tions with half the population of Dublin. John Dal- 
ton went to bed smiling. Away on the Quays Levi 
was sleeping soundly. And in the bedroom next his, 
Manzel was asleep too. But the bedroom door was 
locked and the key was under Levi’s pillow. Levi 


was not taking any chances. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


OHN DALTON’S optimism was justified. 

Within a week Tristram Lloyd left the gaol a 
free man. He smiled ironically at being granted 
the King’s Pardon for something which he had never 
done. But that was only a modus loquendi, he 
thought, and it mattered little since he was free. 
Free! 

“Congratulations, Lloyd, old man!” It was 
Wilde, the editor, speaking. He should have been 
in bed hours ago for he had been working all night. 
Tristram squeezed the hand held out to him. Then 
old Levi took his hand and kissed it. And Manzel, 
who had been treated very gently in his cross- 
examination, hovered near like a protecting angel, 
very conscious of his part in this happy consumma- 
tion. ‘There were scores of others whom Tristram 
hardly knew, and they all wanted to shake hands 
with him. Suddenly he caught sight of Veronica 
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and her mother, and they were weeping. He went 
towards them quickly, brushing his clamorous 
friends aside. He bent down and kissed Veronica. 
Then he took her mother’s hand in his, and all three 
passed through the great doors of the gaol to- 
gether. 

Outside a new surprise awaited him. As he stood 
at the top of the steps, he looked out over a sea of 
heads bent low in supplication. And there was not 


a sound except for one voice praying: 


“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the Fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus!” 

Then, like the low murmur of thunder, mellow and 
terribly powerful and harmonious, came the deep 


roll of the response: 


“Holy Mary! Mother of God! Pray for us sinners, now, 
and at the hour of our death, Amen.” 


In the twinkling of an eye Tristram understood. 
His beloved poor, for whom he had laboured, had 
not forgotten. They had gathered here from the 
places where, men would think, faith should be dead, 
gathered here upon their knees to pray for his re- 
lease. In the twinkling of an eye every scintilla of 
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bitterness was erased from his soul. He had in an 
instant come face to face with the faith and loyalty 
that lay hid at the heart of his kindred. The bloody 
fight was a superficial thing. As he looked out over 
the sea of bowed heads; as he felt the pressure of 
friendly hands, he knew that he had at last reached 
the bedrock; he knew that for ever more he could 
laugh loud and long at the dark philosophies that 
had so nearly captured his allegiance. 

There was a sudden silence which startled him; 
and then a cry of hysteric joy. 

“Glory be to God! He’s let off! Praises and 
thanks be to God!” 

A veritable pandemonium of affection ensued. 
They crowded around him in their hundreds, the 
tears of gladness in their eyes, and cries of thanks- 
giving upon their lips. Oh! there is no loyalty, no 
love, no affection, more utterly sincere than that of 
the poor of Christ. Tristram discovered it in that 
_hour of amazing apocalypse. 

Wilde had a luxurious Fiat ready to take Lloyd 
and Mrs. Ransome and Veronica away. But it was 
nearly two hours later before they reached Ma- 
lahide. Marcella, the old housekeeper, had every- 


thing spick and span. Mrs. Ransome and Veronica 
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had decorated the diningroom with flowers, anemones 
and yellow daffodils; and there were purple crocuses 
on the table. And, somewhere, there was mignon- 
ette, for its fragrance filled the room like the odour 
of sweet spices. 

Marcella declared to goodness in the kitchen that 
she didn’t know where she was, when she heard the 
laughter that rang from the diningroom; and she 
forgot to bring up the coffee, for sheer delight at 
listening to Veronica sing. It needed two terrific 
pulls of the bell before she came to herself. But 
when she appeared at the door with the tray, Tris- 
tram held up his hand, and she stopped short. Mrs. 
Ransome was at the piano, and the pure voice of 
the child rang out, crystal-clear and musical, like 


a multitude of silver bells: 


T’ll seek a four-leaved shamrock in all the fairy dells, 

And if I find the charméd leaves, oh, how Ill weave my 
spells! 

I would not waste my magic might on diamond, pearl, or 
gold, 

For treasure tires the weary sense,—such triumph is but 
cold; 

But I would play the enchanter’s part in casting bliss 
around,— 

~ Qh! not a tear nor aching heart should in the world be 


found. 
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There was a sudden crash at the door. Marcella 
had flown into ecstacy, and the immediate result was 
the crash and ruin of the coffee set. Poor Marcella 
was horror-stricken. The like had never happened 
before, she declared. And no one could say she had 
ever so much as broken a mug. But the singing of 
that little angel was enough to drive any one queer. 
And it wasn’t the best set, after all, because the jug 
was missing, and she could not let the ladies see she 
hadn’t a complete set, even though it was not the 
best set, and it was curious how Providence worked— 
and alot more! But they only laughed at her, and 
she began to laugh too, and went back to the kitchen 
for the best set, which was produced with much 
heart-burning because the cream jug was missing. 

After dinner they strolled along the sand-dunes 
until they came to a spot where they were all alone 
and there was no sound but the music of the falling 
waves. 

Veronica sat beside Tristram, and for a while they 
were content to watch the white waves breaking at 
their feet. Away in the distance was the belligerent 
headland of Howth. And nearer was the serene 


shadow of Ireland’s Eye, guarded from the on- 
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slaught of the sea by a rocky pile that looked like 
a king enthroned and crowned, silhouetted by the 
sun low down in the west. Beyond, the sky was 
flushed almost to scarlet in ostentatious promise of a 
radiant dawn. 

“Like to stay here for a week, Veronica?” asked 
Lloyd. 

“N—o” answered the child, solemnly. “I 
should like to live here for-ever-and-ever—Amen!” 

Tristram looked at Mrs. Ransome and they both 
laughed gaily. Veronica leaped to her feet. She 
had seen a pretty shell she liked. Tristram, still 
looking out over the sea, spoke softly: 

“There is wisdom upon the lips of the child. 
Will Veronica’s mother make the sacrifice to please 
her little one?” 

More softly still, Aline Ransome replied to his 
strange proposal. But Tristram Lloyd had hardly 
time to rejoice, before Veronica bounded back to 
them with her captured shell. ‘Oo! she cried, “I 
hear the sea. Bend down!” she commanded. And 
Tristram bent obediently. “What do you hear in 
the shell?” was the next question. 

Tristram told her: 
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“T hear the distant melody of waves that rise and 
fall, and then there is silence. Again they rise and 
fall, and never, never cease. Understand, Veronica?” 

“T hear that, too,” she said. “Listen, mummy! 
What do you hear?” 

But Aline Ransome answered in the salf-same 
words: - 

“T hear the distant melody of waves that rise and 
fall, and then there is silence. Again they rise and 
fall, and never, never cease .. .” 

They walked back slowly along the lonely dunes 
to the tea and toast which Marcella would have 
ready for them. Felter saw them in the distance 
against the crimson of the setting sun, and he did 
not wonder that the dunes grew bleak when the gay 
voice of Veronica died away upon the air. 
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CANON SHEEHAN OF DONERAILE 


N October of 1925, many of the chief representa- 
I tives of English letters and of patriotism in Ire- 
land met at Doneraile for the unveiling of a statue 
of Canon Sheehan, and to offer their united tribute 
to the memory of the priest-patriot and writer whom 
the late William O’Brien, M.P.’ proclaimed “one of 
the truest men of genius who have illustrated the Irish 
name.” 

On this occasion John Horgan, author of Great 
Catholic Laymen, wrote from Madrid, where he was 


detained: 


“Canon Sheehan’s fame has spread far beyond the con- 
fines of Ireland. Here in Spain and in Portugal I find that 
his works are looked upon as classics of Catholic Literature. 
They will always remain his best monument. Let us go to 
them for inspiration. We will there find a clean outlook 
upon art and morals, a delicate phase of humour, and above 
all a sincere and abiding love of country, free from selfish 
interests and founded on faith. These are the things which 
our people will learn if they read his books.” 


The same writer had stood at the Canon’s grave 
twelve years before, and later he wrote his recollections 


of the scene: 


1 William O’Brien died March 1928. He had been a member of 
Parliament for south Ireland since 1883. As a journalist, and the 
author of When We Were Boys (written in prison), of An Olive 
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I came to Doneraile on the day of his burial. All the 
country side had come to do him homage. A nation 
mourned by his grave. Lords and members of Parliament, 
professional men and artisans, farmers and laborers—all 
were as one in expressing their sorrow at their loss.” 


These testimonies to the genius and greatness of 
heart which distinguished the modest country pastor 
were confirmed by Lord Castletown, speaking for the 
Irish gentry of that district. The Viscount, though 
not professing the Catholic faith, had been on terms of 
intimacy with the local priest for many years. He had 
had frequent occasion to consult him on matters con- 
cerning the industrial and political conditions of the 
tenantry, and felt impelled to speak in the highest terms 
of the prudence, the pastoral zeal and the practical 
wisdom of the Irish canon. Incidentally Lord Castle- 
town was also instrumental in introducing him to the 
American public, through Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, son 
of the famous author of The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Further proof of the high esteem in which 
the author of My New Curate was held by men of 
literary culture appears in the following biographical 
sketch which has been prepared as a suitable introduc- 
tion to the writings of “one of the best read men of the 
day.” 1 


Branch in Ireland and Its History and other popular works illus- 
trating the struggle for Irish freedom, he sought to promote 
national union and the cessation of racial and religious en- 
mity in Ireland. He left also a memorial of his friend the 
Canon. 

1Sir F. C. Burnand, Editor of the English “Who’s Who’— 
Year Book, 1912. 
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CHAPTER I 


Boyhood 


ATRICK AUGUSTINE SHEEHAN was born 
at Mallow, in the diocese of Cloyne, and bap- 
tized on the seventeenth of March, 1852. There were 
five children. Two elder sisters, Hannah and Mar- 
garet, who had entered the Order of Mercy at Mallow, 
died, as did also the youngest child John, before Patrick 
was ordained to the priesthood. Dennis Bernard, the 
second son, survived his elder brother and did much 
to make Canon Sheehan’s literary activity appreciated 
since the death of the latter in 1913. 

The Sheehans are counted among the ancient clans of 
Munster. They carry as their traditional coat-of- 
arms: in an azure field, a green hill, surmounted by a 
dove bearing an olive branch with the motto “Pro 
Virtute Patria.” } 

Patrick Sheehan the boy, is described as fair-haired 
and delicate, with large wistful blue eyes that looked at 
you as if they saw something behind and beyond you. 
The death of both his parents when he was but ten 
years of age caused the appointment of the parish 
priest, Dr. John McCarthy, as his guardian. Under 
the guidance of this capable pastor, who later became 


1The name is variously spelled Sheahan (Baptismal Register 
of Mallow), Sheaun, Sheehun, Sheehan, Sheean, Shean. As Irish 
heraldry antedates the period of continental military chivalry, 
and is not governed by the current rules of ancestral records, it 
is not improbable that the escutcheon derives from Sheeawn, the 
Trish word for “fairy-mount,” carrying with it the symbolic mean- 
ing of peace as the gift of the genial spirit bearing the olive 


branch. 
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Bishop of Cloyne, the boy Patrick developed a vocation 
to the priesthood, and at the age of fourteen years he 
was sent to St. Colman’s College, the diocesan pre- 
paratory training-school for aspirants to the theolog- 
ical Seminary. Here he showed a talent and predom- 
inant love for the classics, and for mathematics. One 
of his professors to whom he took a special liking, en- 
gendered in his young pupil’s mind a taste for music 
(the lad had a singularly sweet voice), and for the 
beauties of nature. This taste later on introduced him 
to the romanticism of the German and Italian poets. 
Despite his naturally reserved disposition, and an in- 
clination toward solitude, the youth took an active in- 
terest in all kinds of sports. 

To understand young Sheehan’s subsequent attitude 
toward the age-long struggle for Irish freedom, it is 
necessary to remember the stirring scenes of the Fenian 
movement of which he happened to be witness during 
his student days. He gives us vivid glimpses of his 
impressions of Irish lads mustering in the woods about 
the Black Water. These scenes were calculated to re- 
call such heroes as Emmet, Wolfe Tone, the Sheares, 
Mitchel, Martin, Kicham and other earlier patriots who 
became by adoption the pride of Mallow, where Thomas 
Davis and William O’Brien were born. 

On completing his course at St. Colman’s, the young 
student headed the list in the concursus for entrance to 
the higher Seminary. The fact that there were at the 
time two vacancies at Maynooth to be filled by appli- 
cants from the Cloyne diocese, prevented his being sent 


to the Irish College at Rome, which he had hoped for. 
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CHAPTER I 
Maynooth College 


HE National College of St. Patrick, at May- 
nooth near Dublin, had been founded by act of 
Parliament in 1795, and was at that time under the 
contro] of the Lord Chancellor and of Judges of the 
high courts of England, who acted as trustces ez 
officio. By the Gladstone act of 1869 this condition 
had been altered so as to place the institution under the 
exclusive management of the Irish hierarchy. From the 
outset this college had been the center of theological 
studies in Ireland, and its staff of teachers at this time 
counted among its members men who had already made 
their mark in the literary and scientific world. The 
president, Dr. Charles William Russell, to whom New- 
man dedicated his Loss and Gain, is described by the 
future Cardinal as “the dear friend who had more to 
do with my conversion than anyone else... . He was 
always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontroversial.” 
Dr. Russell was assisted by such eminent professors as 
Dr. P. A. Murray, author of T'ractatus Theologici, Dr. 
Gerald Molloy, whose Geology and Revelation was just 
then being published, and caused considerable stir by 
its originality as a scientific analysis of exegetical diffi- 
culties, Dr. James O’Kane, a writer and recognized 
authority in Christian Liturgy, and Dr. George Crolly, 
author of De Jure et Justitia. The Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record, established shortly before (1864), drew its 
inspiration in the main from Maynooth, as a reliable 
source of advanced theological scholarship. 
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The excellent preparation which young Sheehan had 
received in his study of the humanities at St. Colman’s 
enabled him to take the examinations for admission to 
the Philosophy class without the usual preliminary at- 
tendence in the department of Rhetoric. This brought 
him suddenly face to face with the dry-as-dust matter 
of rigid definitions, categories and abstract distinc- 
tions, which the course of scholastic science, begin- 
ning with Logic, implies. From such discipline his 
poetic disposition at first recoiled. He found the 
memorizing of Jennings’ Logicae Compendium a weary 
process which, while understood to be not unprofitable 
as a mental exercise, was in itself tedious, and appar- 
ently rendered more so by the unattractive presenta- 
tion of his temporary instructor. 

Under these circumstances, the failure of Sheehan at 
that time to correspond to the expectations of mental 
alertness which his previous record had promised, should 
cause no surprise. At intervals he found opportunity 
to satisfy his intellectual cravings in the College library, 
where, despite many restrictions, he could steal odd 
moments for reading the works of the popular authors 
who attracted him. Among the latter was Thomas 
Carlyle, hailed by contemporaries as the champion of 
modern philosophy. Carlyle, recently elected Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University, had paid a visit to 
Ireland while Sheehan was at St. Colman’s College, 
and had attracted the admiration of all classes of stu- 
dents by the brilliancy of his discourse no less than by 
_ the subtle charm attaching to his ethical and political 
theories. The Scotchman’s taste for mathematics; his 
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appreciation of the literature of the ancients; the sin- 
gular freedom of his criticism, combined with a touch 
of serious satire by which he chastized the irreverent 
flippancy of so-called agnostics—these and kindred 
qualities in the author of Sartor Resartus soon made an 
enthusiastic disciple of young Sheehan. In later years 
he found reasons which greatly modified his estimate of 
the “sage of Chelsea.” 

Other favorite authors of our youthful collegian 
were Tennyson, who at the time was issuing his Idylls 
of the King, and Wordsworth. Milton, Shelley, Keats 
and Ruskin drew him by their special charms, until he 
became absorbed by the German poets, notably by the 
romantic mystic Jean Paul Richter. Lastly, he began 
the study of the Italian poets, resting chiefly in the 
beauty of Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

These untutored wanderings through widely different 
literary fields, including the speculations of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling—whose theories of life he sought to 
analyze—might have proved harmful to his judgment, 
had it not been for the deeply-grounded faith and piety 
which he had derived from his home training. Thus it 
happened that his seemingly captious devotion to liter- 
ary masterpieces served eventually to stimulate his 
search for a solid basis of theological teaching, which 
strengthened his religious convictions making him feel 
that the Catholic Church had the truth which the sin- 
cere mind wishes to obtain. The records of Maynooth 
College bear witness to the fact that Patrick Sheehan, 
during the three years of his theological course, held 
continually a leading position in his classes. 
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CHAPTER II 


Practical Theology 


S PATRICK SHEEHAN had a naturally deli- 
A cate constitution, his habits of close reading and 
of retirement soon made inroads on his health. During 
the final term of his Seminary course he was obliged 
to leave Maynooth for a protracted vacation. He was 
still too young to be ordained; but while at home he 
found leisure, after recovering from his spell of nerv- 
ous tension, to review his studies in preparation for 
Holy Orders. This also brought him into closer rela- 
tionship with his pastor and the local clergy, whom he 
was allowed to accompany on their sick calls in the 
parish and visits to the outlying missions or stations. 
Herein he found frequent opportunities to compare the 
theories of the professor at the Seminary with the prac- 
tice of the pastoral missionary. Thus, this period of 
his student life became more fruitful than any previous 
part of his theological course. It gave him new lights 
on many things which he had read and heard from the 
lecturer’s chair, causing him to realize how far the 
college training in ideals runs short of the practical 
knowledge he must have to meet the needs of a parish. 

Writing on this subject in later years, he points out 
what he believes a vital defect in modern ecclesiastical 
training; although he unreservedly acknowledges that 
the system maintained in the Irish colleges, so far as it 
is built on the teachings and traditions of the Church, 
is the highest that could be adapted to the spiritual 
wants of the student. Nevertheless he says: 
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“If the success of a Catholic collegiate institution is to be 
measured by its adaptability to the end for which it is 
founded, it must implant principles and habits of piety 
which will be proof against the world’s seductions; and 
principles which—whatever their claims as scientific theol- 
ogy and philosophy—will serve in the delicate and mys- 
terious work of the salvation of souls. 

“The principles of piety must be not only an armour of 
defence, but strong and keen weapons of zeal; and the prin- 
ciples of learning must not only serve in the pulpit and con- 
fessional, but be also the foundation of newer and higher 
studies which will always put the secular priest far in ad- 
vance of his flock, even in worldly learning.” + 


When subsequently the recognition of his intellectual 
and pastoral gifts brought him requests for codpera- 
tion with the educational leaders among the Irish 
clergy, he persistently stressed, in his addresses and 
writings, the necessity of appealing to motives that 
would fan the enthusiasm of ecclesiastical students for 
great and noble achievement in the conquest of souls: 


“Should the young seminarist go forth on the mission 
without this high ideal always to be dreamed of and sought 
after, he will soon fall a victim to the worldiness, if not the 
vices, that creep into the life of an easy and sensuous 
priest.” 


From this point of view he discusses the conventional 
methods of daily meditation, spiritual reading, attend- 
ance at prescribed devotional exercises, often performed 
in a routine fashion which produces no other effect upon 
the average Seminary student than the conscious sense 
of having fulfilled an obligation. He is drilled in a per- 
functory performance of the ritual ceremonies, but gets 


1Ms. unpublished, on Clerical Studies. 
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no inspiration as to the wondrous power that flows from 
these exercises. The actual existence of this mislead- 
ing element in our ecclesiastical education is shown by 
the stereotyped terms in use among the clergy, who 
speak seriously of being promoted to a “better parish” 
or a “good living,” or of “merits” and “rights” to titles 
and dignities, while professing to represent an apos- 
tolate that glories in the humility and poverty of 
Christ. : 


“Soon will the young levite learn to despise the self- 
effacement, the shy and retiring sensitiveness, the gentle- 
ness and humility that are such bright and beautiful orna- 
ments of a true priestly character; and only too soon will 
he set his heart upon those vulgar and artificial preferments 
which the world prizes, but which God and his angels 
loathe.” 


Although Canon Sheehan boldly asserts that many of 
our ecclesiastical Seminaries impart science without 
culture, and send out learned priests devoid of the spirit 
of the Apostles and their Master, he does not go to the 
extreme of censoring the pedagogical system commonly 
approved. He maintains that Catholic Philosophy, 
rightly taught, leads to a spiritual idealism of great 
value in the priestly life. 


“To inspire students and priests with a desire for pursu- 
ing these elevating studies, is no less necessary than to point 
out to them that they need not limit themselves to the dry 
scholastic system of question, answer and objection. In 
the pages of Catholic philosophers and apologists the great 
principles of metaphysics have been presented in a form 
as secure by its consistency as it is attractive by its elo- 
quence.” 
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As models of the latter pursuit he instances Bossuct 
and Fénelon, Lacordaire, Gratry, Montalembert, 
Ozanam, Balmez, Newman, Brownson and others of a 
similar type. 


CHAPTER IV 


Priesthood and the English Mission 
1875 


HILE young Patrick Sheehan was complet- 
ing his course of theology under the pastoral 
care of Father McCarthy, the latter was unexpectedly 
called to fill the vacant episcopal see of Cloyne. The 
new Bishop was not, however, to lose sight of his ward 
at Mallow. In the following spring our candidate for 
Sacred Orders received a letter from the Bishop bidding 
him repair to the Vincentian Seminary at Cork to make 
his retreat for ordination to the priesthood. This 
function was to take place at Cork, on April 18th 
(which happened to be the feast of the Patronage of St. 
Joseph), at the hands of Bishop Delany, the Ordi- 
nary of that city.? 

There is no record of the celebration of Patrick 
Sheehan’s First Mass, although certain references in 
his diary suggest that it took place in the Convent 
chapel of the Sisters of Mercy at Mallow, where his two 
sisters had labored and died. 

In Ireland there was no lack of vocations to the 


1 Bishop McCarthy had his residence at Queenstown, having no 
suitable cathedral, the monumental basilica of that place being 


still in process of building. 
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priesthood, but the English mission was sadly in want of 
laborers in Christ’s vineyard. Dr. William Vaughan, 
Bishop of Plymouth, had on previous occasions made an 
appeal to Bishop McCarthy, his neighbor across the 
Irish Channel, hoping that he might get help for the 
“stray sheep” in his diocese many of whom were of 
Irish birth. The Irish Bishop complied with the request 
of his English brother, and by the same act showed his 
trust in the newly-ordained priest, Father Sheehan— 
whom he himself had in a sense trained for some years— 
by sending him to Plymouth, although he knew that this 
would be a disappointment to his young protégé. The 
latter was immediately stationed at the Cathedral, pos- 
sibly to test his ability and disposition for pastoral 
work amid conditions quite strange to him. 

Bishop Vaughan was a man of wide experience, hav- 
ing ruled his episcopal flock for over twenty years. He 
was assisted by his Vicar-General, the rector of the 
Cathedral, Canon Herbert Woollett, whose prudent 
direction and solid piety helped to steady the Celtic 
curate under conditions which might otherwise have 
proved a sore trial. Since Father Sheehan had a fine 
voice, and was known to be well read, he was invited to 
preach in the Cathedral. The author of Luke Delmege 
has left us a rather plausible record of the occasion on 
which the young Irishman, in his first sermon, under- 
took to enlighten the English mind on the subject of 
“grace.” Calvinism, Sheehan had been told, was the 
bane and curse of the Church in England. Here was 
the enemy whom our Maynooth class-hero, filled with 
the love of the Swmma of St. Thomas and of Suarez, 
though in the matter of De Gratia a defender of the 
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unassailable Molinist position, was prepared to de- 
feat. When, after having faultlessly delivered the 
fifteen pages of his sermon, committed to memory, he 
stepped down from the pulpit, he felt that the conver- 
sion of England had now in reality begun. The opinion 
of the congregation, however, was somewhat varied. 
He happened to overhear the comments in the crowd 
with which he mingled on leaving the church. Some 
young ladies declared that he “had a delightfully rich 
brogue and lovely eyes,” and that when he got over the 
brusquerie of his Irish education he would be “positively 
charming.” One old apple-woman addressed another 
in this wise: 

‘What was it all about, Mary?” 

*“Yerra, how could I know? Sure, it was all Latin; 
but I caught ‘the grace of God’ sometimes.” 

“Well,” concluded the first crony, “the grace of God, 
and a big loaf—sure, ’tis all we want in this world.” 

A rough man in his factory dress asked: 

“Who is this young man?” 

His mate answered: 

“A new hand they have taken on at the works here.” 

A few days passed. Then the Vicar-General asked 
Sheehan, as if casually: 

“Have you any more of those sermons?” 

“Yes, Sir. I have the Series in note form.” 

“Burn them. Take the Dublin Review to your room, 
volume by volume,” added the Vicar, “and study it. 
You have got quite on the wrong tack.” 

Attentive to these opinions gleamed in passing, and 
keen to learn from them, Father Sheehan quickly 
mended his methods. Soon his sermons, delivered in a 
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rich mellow voice, began to attract serious attention 
and were favorably commented upon in the local press. 
He was aided, in other respects, by the advice of his 
pastor and of the Bishop, who began to like this young 
priest willing to do his best and to work zealously amid 
the somewhat trying conditions existing among the 
religious elements gathered in the old seaport town. 
In addition to filling the parish needs, he attended two 
hospitals and a marine infirmary. Here he found oc 
casion for the exercise of priestly charity by constant 
and unusual demands on his resources, which called for 
thoughtful foresight and a readiness to make unhesita- 
ting sacrifice of personal comforts in the interest of 
the salvation of souls. 

After a lapse of several months spent in such minis- 
try at the Cathedral, he was placed in charge of a 
church at Exeter whose pastor, because of ill health, 
was obliged to ask leave from the Bishop for temporary 
absence. Having been inaugurated in the details of 
his new duties, Father Sheehan became sole administra- 
tor of the parish popularly known as St. Nicholas 
Priory. Here the work, while not arduous, was suf- 
ficiently absorbing to engage all his time and energy. 
His solicitude for the sick, his assiduity in catechizing 
and preaching, and above all his care of the children in 
the school attached to the priory, were remembered for 
years after he left England, as we are assured by the 
priests who succeeded him. 

Of his sermons it was said that they were remarka- 
ble for their directness and brevity. An unlettered 
woman of eighty-eight was known to remember almost 
word for word, forty years after it was preached, 
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Father Sheehan’s first sermon on charity. It was his 
custom to seize upon some particular thought of re- 
ligious duty, and then briefly to develop it. His own 
recollections of that period and its labors are no less 
definite. “During my curacy at Excter,” he writes 
later, “I learned more theology than I acquired during 
my whole College career, and I gained more of practical 
experience than I have had since then during all the 
years of my ministry.” 

The strain of his zealous activity began after a while 
_ to tell again upon his health, and he was obliged to take 
a brief vacation during the summer of 1876. He hoped 
that a visit to Lourdes would, at the fect of Our 
Blessed Lady, bring him’ fresh strength. There 
are some interesting details of this journey in a 
diary which he kept at the time. In a few weeks, with 
improved health, he returned to England. 

On his way to his pastorate he stopped in Paris to 
visit some old Maynooth friends in the Irish College of 
that city, which was at the time under the rectorship 
of his former teacher, the Vincentian Father Thomas 
McNamara. Meanwhile, Canon Hobson, the old pas- 
tor of the church at Exeter, had resumed his charge. 
This gave Father Sheehan the advantage of intimate 
association with a priest who inspired him with a lasting 
sense of the dignity of the pastoral office. 

Canon Hobson, while distinguished by rare qualities 
of piety and a gentle humility, was in a particular way 
remarkable for his love of order, punctuality and a 
scrupulous neatness in all that pertained to the service 
of the sanctuary and public devotion. From him 
Father Sheehan learned also to follow certain lines of 
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intellectual activity, whereby he might keep alive his 
early knowledge of forcign languages. A careful 
choice in the matter of reading, and at the same time 
making use of it for writing his sermons and public 
addresses aided him in attaining the habit of easy and 
accurate expression. 

The time came, however, when he was to return to his 
native land, though the bonds which he had forged in 
his first field of apostolic labor were growing stronger 
each day. Those who knew him in after years thought 
it providential that he did not remain longer in Eng- 
land; for the transformation which his mind and heart 
were undergoing might eventually have lessened that 
conscious sympathy and ardor for the welfare of his 
countrymen which was to become a passion with him to 


the end of his life. 


CHAPTER V 


Back to Ireland 
1877-1881 


ATHER SHEEHAN had left himself unreserv- 
KF edly in the hands of his superior, Bishop Me- 
Carthy, who was sure to have at heart the welfare of 
his ward. But on receiving the intimation of his recall 
to his home diocese, mingled sentiments of gladness 
and regret arose in his soul, causing him misgivings as 
to his future. He felt that he might now use the ex- 
periences acquired on the English mission to benefit 
his own people. But the comfort which this thought 
gave him was tempered by the fact that he was likely 
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to be assigned to a village curacy—there being a large 
number of senior priests awaiting pastoral preferment 
—and this would afford him little chance of using the 
knowledge and talent for originality and organization 
which he already counted among the most valuable as- 
sets of his pastoral experience. It seemed to him like 
beginning the work of self-improvement and adjustment 
all over again. 

Bishop McCarthy had, no doubt, an intelligent sym- 
pathy with what he knew or suspected might be the 
ideals of Father Sheehan; and he foresaw the disap- 
pointment which the latter would meet with in his new 
position if he applied to the present work the zeal that 
had hitherto characterized him. This may partly ac- 
count for the prelate’s decision to send the young priest 
back to his native town Mallow. Here any accidental 
excess of pastoral ardor on the part of Father Sheehan, 
in an attempt to mold his Irish flock after the model he 
had learned to admire in England, would meet with a 
kindly indulgence and the good-natured humor begotten 
of old associations. 

It soon became evident that Father Sheehan deemed 
it his duty to reform local habits in his new position; 
and the fact of his being the ward of the Bishop and a 
former administrator of a respectable curacy across 
the Channel, lent added strength to his sense of personal 
merit and authority. But neither Father Sheehan’s 
associates among the Irish clergy, nor his parishioners, 
were likely to attach any importance to these antece- 
dents. To them he was simply a minor curate in a 
provincial town, lately returned to his diocese. 

The spiritual interests of Mallow at this time were 
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in the keeping of the Venerable Archdeacon O’Regan, 
who had been Vicar Forane and was now head of the 
Diocesan Chapter of Cloyne. There were three cur- 
ates, each of whom had his separate domicile and duties 
in the district. 

Father Sheehan’s zeal for the betterment of condi- 
tions hardly permitted him to reflect upon the deep- 
rooted prejudices against any innovation which sought 
to eradicate long-standing customs that had assumed 
in the popular mind the sacred force of a law. Nor 
did he understand that in combating this unwillingness 
to adopt ideals—which to the people seemed nothing 
less than a sacrilegious interference with their time- 
honored habits—he would have to take counsel from 
his elders and proceed slowly. In subsequent years he 
saw all this, and he made ample amends for any tem- 
porary mistakes of those early days by the splendidly 
vivid lessons to young priests which he set forth in his 
books, notably in My New Curate, Luke Delmege and, 
to some extent, in The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 

When he finally understood that his purpose was un- 
wisely insisted upon since people ignored it, he turned 
his attention, as a last resort, to the young folks. 
Not being hampered by traditions and the popular ob- 
stinacy of their elders, they might prove more tracta- 
ble. Accordingly, he began to organize the youth who 
had left school, with a view not only of promoting their 
spiritual welfare but also of sowing, as far as possible, 
the seeds of an intellectual culture which would renew 
the strength of the growing generation. His eloquence, 
his gentle and refined manner, and his generous help- 
fulness in every personal need soon drew to him a group 
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of young men whom he formed into a local literary so- 
ciety. Of the aims of this society he said to them: 


“It is to make you, gentlemen, worthy of yourselves, 
worthy of your religion and worthy of your country that 
this Institute has been established. We know the vast im- 
portance that attends the education of young men, what a 
power they are in every community, what great influences 
they wield for good or for evil. This is not to be a mere 
place of amusement, where a few hours may be spent with 
pleasure. We have higher ambitions. We desire to make 
it the means of supplying to you a knowledge of all those 
subjects which are interesting the modern world and are 
familiar to the minds of educated men.” * 


The effort proved successful. The latent talent of 
the parish began to develop through regular lectures 
and monthly debates that created a taste for reading 
and for special study. These meetings were quite dis- 
tinct from those of the confraternities already estab- 
lished to supply the religious needs of the young. They 
were likewise a first step opening the way to advance- 
ment in civil service by competitive examinations. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Call to Queenstown Cathedral 
1881-1888 


OUR years of curacy at Mallow had added fresh 
F light to Father Sheehan’s pastoral experiences 
and, incidentally, had corrected some of his imma- 
turely zealous views. He had come to understand that 
the difference of national temper between the Celt and 


1Irish Youth and High Ideals—Essays and Lectures, 1912. 
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the Saxon was fundamental, and could not safely be 
ignored by those who labored for their respective eco- 
nomic and religious improvement. The knowledge be- 
gan to deepen his affection for Ireland and inspire 
motives of which he had hardly been conscious before. 

He was to receive a new call which would associate 
him as curate with his old pastor and friend the Bishop, 
at Queenstown. ‘The new field of labor here opened 
for him differed somewhat from that to which he 
had bent himself in Mallow. Catechetical work and 
preaching were tasks which he had greatly enjoyed. 
Opportunity was now being offered him to use the pen 
in promoting the wider interests attached to the ex- 
position of the educational problems then agitating the 
English-speaking public. Father Matthew Russell, 
S. J., the genial editor of the Irish Monthly, encouraged 
him in this direction, as did also the Bishop. Articles 
on Religious Instruction in Intermediate Schools, and 
defences of the Catholic position outlining a program 
of studies to be approved by the Royal Commission on 
Primary Education, began to appear in different peri- 
odicals, bearing the initials of the young priest. From 
the same source came discussions on the topics of 
Christian Art ; Emigration and its effects on the Church 
in Ireland; Free Thought in America; Education at the 
German Universities, and similar subjects, indicating 
that his mind was alert in following the trend of public 
opinion at home and abroad. 

About this time Father Sheehan, in his literary brows- 
ings, accidentally came upon an old tome entitled 
Mensis Augustinianus, which he picked up in a Queens- 
town bookshop. The volume (Ratisbonae, 1713) might 
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_ have been overlooked by him but for the fact that Pat- 
rick Augustine Sheehan had been attracted by the 
Hulsean lectures on St. Augustine, at the University of 
Cambridge. These became the subject of popular dis- 
cussion through the London “Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge,” followed by similar treat- 
ment in the United States, in which prominent divines 
like Professor Schaff took a leading part. The aim of 
these arguments was to establish a creditable relation- 
ship between the learned Bishop of Hippo and the so- 
called Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Among 
those who took a definite stand on the subject in behalf 
of Protestantism was a Boston minister, Dr. Field 
Spalding. His published views came to the notice of 
Father Sheehan, and this brought about a correspond- 
ence between the two men, ending in the conversion of 
Dr. Spalding to the Catholic faith. 

Father Sheehan’s stay at Queenstown covered nearly 
eight years. During this time he wrote, among other 
things, a number of stories for children.’ Occasionally 
he was induced to lecture at Cork, Limerick and other 
towns in the South of Ireland. What he accomplished 
in other respects, while curate at the Cathedral, is 
recorded in the traditions of the parish. 

Glimpses of the religious life of that cosmopolitan 
city are given in his writings containing sketches of 
scenes among the emigrants from all parts of Ireland 
who, in the hope of bettering their future lot, had come 
to Queenstown, expecting to take passage on one or 
another of the outgoing vessels bound for Liverpool, 
London, Bristol, Plymouth and the far-off countries 


1 Published by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. 
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across the Atlantic. His activity among these, his 
countrymen, in no wise lessened the efforts on his part 
to develop, as he had done at Mallow, plans for the 
intellectual and spiritual advancement of young people, 
by means of social organization, reading-circles and 
clubs intended to awaken in them a desire for higher 
ideals. 

Once more the strain of overwork told upon his 
health, and he was obliged to seek rest for a time at 
Glengariff and Youghal. On his recovery the Bishop 
deemed it advisable to send him back to Mallow, where 
as chaplain of the Sisters of Mercy he found leisure and 
fresh incentives to write. 

About this time Father Sheehan became acquainted 
with Aubrey de Vere, through their mutual friend 
Father Russell. Both the Jesuit and the poet ex- 
pressed genuine admiration for the Irish curate’s liter- 
ary work. 

In December of 1893 Bishop McCarthy died. He 
was succeeded some months later by Dr. Robert Browne. 
The new Bishop had known Patrick Sheehan as a stu- 
dent at Maynooth, and he was also familiar with the 
latter’s record for zeal and administrative ability as 
curate. 


CHAPTER VII 
Parish Priest of Doneraile 


HE parish of Doneraile, in the Cloyne diocese 
T had become vacant. Being somewhat ‘encum- 
bered, however, there was little likelihood that the senior 
diocesan priests who were entitled to promotion would 
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compete for its occupancy. Father Sheehan, whose 
masterly description of the situation appeared later 
in one of his novels, accepted the post. Bishop Browne 
had recommended it to him as an out-of-the-way place 
offering abundant opportunity to a priest of literary 
habits to indulge his bent while serving the simple peas- 
antry in the capacity of pastor. 

As a matter of fact Doneraile became the birthplace 
of Father Sheehan’s first book, Geoffrey Austin. It 
was issued anonymously in 1895, with the dedication, 
*T’o the Catholic Youth of Ireland, in whose future our 
highest interests are involved.” As a book-venture it 
was at first seeming a complete failure. The home 
critics admitted that it had some literary merit. They 
resented, however, the scoring of certain defects of the 
Irish systém of education which the author frankly 
pointed out; although he disavowed all captious fault- 
finding and conscious superiority in his exposition of 
these defects. By way of compensation the anony- 
mous volume found favorable appreciation abroad in 
The Catholic World and the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, which fact was called to his attention by Father 
Matthew Russell, who endorsed the opinions of his 
friend and kept on encouraging him to write. This 
led Sheehan to consider placing his literary produc- 
tions under the patronage of English and American 
publishers. He had already completed the manuscript 
of a sequel to Geoffrey Austin, favorably received, and 
to be issued by Burns & Oates of London. About the 
same time the editor of the Ecclesiastical Review sug- 
gested to Father Sheehan that he develop the princi- 
ples found in Geoffrey Austin for the benefit of Ameri- 
can readers. This invitation was promptly accepted, 
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and a summary program soon followed, together with 
some chapters of the intended series. Unfortunately 
this writing was on literally parallel lines with a series 
of articles appearing in the Review at the time, the 
subject being Clerical Studies by the Abbé Hogan, rec- 
tor of the diocesan Seminary at Boston. When the 
coincidence was pointed out to Father Sheehan as an 
objection to their present publication he showed his will- 
ingness to continue the engagement on other lines by 
offering a paper on the Value of Literary Criticism.* 

Since it was plain, from the form and scope of Geof- 
frey Austin, that its author had the faculty of clothing 
his educational and ethical theories in attractive story- 
form, the editor of the Ecclesiastical Review pro- 
posed to the Irish priest that he write one or more 
stories under some such caption as, “Types of the 
Catholic Priest,” giving sketches of character and of 
priestly life, written in a vein of good humor, with a 
realism which, while picturing defects that call for cor- 
rection, would be devoid of carping and sarcasm such 
as might defeat their object. The stories were to 
portray priests and their surroundings, in their parish 
work and in mutual relations to each other. As a 
great number of the American priesthood were of Irish 
birth or descent, a popular atmosphere could be created 
for stories dealing with topics portraying “Pastors” 
and “Curates” as seen at home and abroad. 

To this suggestion came a reply that the author of 
Geoffrey Austin, with a kindred thought in mind, had 
already begun a story that might meet the approval of 
American readers. Within a few months the first ten 
chapters of the new serial were submitted. Five of 


1 Kcclesiastical Review, June 1898. 
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these pictured a pastor and his new curate, with de- 
scriptions that were delightfully original and attrac- 
tive. With the sixth chapter the story began to take 
on the character of a Celtic romance, introducing a 
witch and Irish fairies to be banished by priests as fa- 
voring certain phases of popular superstition. The 
editor felt that however familiar to local readers (upon 
whom Druids and the Danish rath had left their storied 
impress for centuries) such themes might be they were 
out of place in an American periodical like the Ecclesi- 
astical Review. Subsequent correspondence led to the 
satisfactory completion of the delightful series of My 
New Curate. 

The story as a whole did not escape critics in Ireland, 
and the sensitive nature of the Doneraile pastor, antic- 
ipating the sting of abuse because he had sought to tell 
the truth, prevented him from letting his name appear 
attached to the series. When he found, however, that 
not a few of the influential Irish Bishops were commend- 
ing the story to their priests he was inclined to yield 
to the urgings to sign his name to the story. In this 
connection Father Russell writes: 


“Dr. Keyes O’Dogherty, Bishop of Derry, was here yes- 
terday. He told me that when lately he had dined with the 
Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Whiteside, the latter spoke of 
My New Curate as the best written and most interesting 
thing of the day.” 


The Bishop of Cloyne was reported as “taking with 
him on his visitation the numbers of the Ecclesiastical 
Review that contained parts of My New Curate, and 
reading them to his clergy at dinner.” William 
O’Brien writes to his friend at Doneraile: 
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“T cannot resist the temptation to write you a line to let 
you know how far the fame of My New Curate has ex- 
tended. The Bishop of Mauritius, Dr. O’Neill, who in 
spite of his name has never been in Ireland, is on board, 
and he told me that your story has been the delight of many 
a lonely hour in his exile. . . . Although the public out- 
cry for ‘more’ is often a penalty for writing a successful 
book, I hope that the pen which gave us Father Dan will 
not rest before making other rich addition to our not too 
splendid national literary possessions.” 


Meanwhile, the Triumph of Failure was being issued 
in London (Noy. 1898). Since Father Sheehan had 
no longer any good reason for withholding his name 
from that book its success was instant. It caused a 
reissue also of Geoffrey Austin, with the author’s name 
on the title page. 

As the first serial, My New Curate, drew to its con- 
clusion, Father Sheehan began to prepare a sequel. 
This was to embody his experiences on the English mis- 
sions at Plymouth and Exeter. It offered new material, 
not merely in point of priestly activity but in the dif- 
ferent characteristics and scenes of land and people. 

My New Curate received high praise from many 
classes of readers. Among these were academic judges 
like the Hon. Dodgson H. Madden, Attorney General, 
and Vice Chancellor of the Dublin University, who 
agreed with such popular writers in America as Joel 
Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). ‘The latter, writing 
to his daughter, pronounced the work to be “a piece 
of true literature and the finest book I have read in 
many a day.” It was not long before the little town 
near Cork was being visited by English-speaking people 
from the colonies and the states, who were desirous of 
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seeing the author of “Daddy Dan.” In his diary Fa- 
ther Sheehan mentions among others Dr. Charles Kelly, 
of Scranton; Dr. Yorke, of San Francisco; Dr. John 
T. Mullen, of St. Michael’s, Hudson, Mass.; Dr. James 
H. Cotter, of Ironton, Ohio (author of Shakespeare’s 
Art, 1903), and others equally well known among ec- 
clesiastics of distinction. Interesting details thus came 
to light touching some of the characters which were 
known to them as copied from life. It is true the au- 
thor protested that he had not meant to portray indi- 
viduals, yet he undoubtedly copied impressions received 
through them. For examples the reader is referred to 
the larger biography of Canon Shcehan.* 

As was to be expected, Luke Delmege proved to be 
hardly less popular than its genial predecessor, My 
New Curate. It dealt with the young Irish priest’s ex- 
periences during the first period of his career as a 
curate in England, and bears the same stamp of origi- 
nality, humor and belletristic excellence noted in his pre- 
vious work. The story was completed as a serial in the 
Ecclesiastical Review and after that published in book 
form. About the same time Father Sheehan issued a 
volume of verses under the title Cithara Mea, which 
marks the author as ‘‘a bard who endeavors to solve the 
problem of life by the light of faith.” 

His habit of literary browsing had caused Father 
Sheehan to take notes for years on a variety of sub- 
jects that came under his observation. These he even- 
tually gathered into a uniform whole and published 
in The Dolphin (a magazine which served for a time 

1 Canon Sheehan of Doneraile—-The story of an Irish Parish 


Priest as told chiefly by himself in Books, Personal Memoirs and 
Letters. By Herman J. Heuser.—Longmans, Green and Co. 
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as supplement to the Ecclesiastical Review). ‘The work 
was called Under the Cedars and the Stars, the title 
referring to the author’s favorite nook, with its garden 
seat under the trees beneath the open sky, where he 
loved to make his reflections and to write. 

About this time intercourse with a friendly local at- 
torney directed his attention to hitherto undiscussed 
historical material in the courthouse of Cork. It of- 
fered details of a legal trial popularly remembered as 
“The Conspiracy of Doneraile.” Father Sheehan 
realized that the documents referring to the agitations 
under Daniel O’Connell might be useful in teaching a 
lesson to the advocates of Home Rule. The story 
was printed as a serial, Glenanaar, which ran in The 
Dolphin during 1904. It is actual history, with a 
background of romance in which the humor and pathos 
of Irish national life are vividly sketched. At this same 
period he also issued a number of sermons through the 
American Homiletic Review. 


CHAPTER VIII 
American Admirers 


i eee has already been made of the esteem 
in which Father Sheehan was held by the 
American humorist, Joel Chandler Harris, author of 
Uncle Remus. The latter tells how his readings, made 
during a period of retirement (which brought him 
eventually into the Catholic Church) consisted chiefly 
of “the Bible and Thomas 4 Kempis: then Shakespeare, 
Newman, Sheehan.” 
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In November 1903 Father Sheehan writes to the edi- 
tor of the Ecclesiastical Rewiew: 

“T had a number of interviews here in the autumn with 
Chief Justice Holmes, son of the author of The Autocrat. 
He was a most interesting man, and when we got on philo- 
sophical topics he spoke well. . . . Would you send him a 
copy of “The Cedars and Stars’? He lives in Boston.” 

Supreme Judge Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, men- 
tioned in the above letter, Associate-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States since 1902, had, on 
the occasion of a visit to England, been induced to 
spend a brief holiday with his friends Lord and Lady 
Castletown at Doneraile in Ireland. It was the noble- 
man’s habit to introduce visitors of distinction in the 
literary and educational world to Canon Sheehan, whom 
he held in high esteem for his mental attainments and for 
his practical efforts in promoting the moral and eco- 
nomic interests of the tenants in the district. In this 
way Justice Holmes met the author of My New Curate. 
The philosophical habit of mind and literary tastes of 
these two men drew them to each other, and there 
sprang up between them an intimacy which appears in 
their correspondence, apart from their discussion of 
problems in philosophy, morals and literary art. 

In preparing an authorized biography of Canon Shee- 
han after his death, the writer felt that to take due ac- 
count of the correspondence above mentioned, he should 
submit the parts in which Justice Holmes figures to the 
latter’s judgment and approval before printing the 
manuscript. This brought the following from the 


Washington Judge: 


“Tomorrow I intend to return your manuscript, Life of 
Canon Sheehan. ... The emotion that, I told you, the 
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earlier pages evoked, kept with me to the end, and made me 
wish that I could have added I know not what to the little I 
could bring to Canon Sheehan. During the last summer 
of his life I was at Doneraile and called every day after 
luncheon, that time being best for him. He knew, and I 
feared, he was dying, though I did not admit it. He 
bade me go to his library and select a book. On his as- 
surance I took Suarez De Legibus, which I had heard him 
praise, and it bears his inscription (August 5, 1913) ... 
I wish I could have offered him something besides affection 
and reverence for his lovely spirit. The spirit of your 
writing, my dear Dr. Heuser, awakens a similar feeling, 
remote as are my beliefs from those which you would tell 
me are at the root of what I reverence. .. .” 


Father Sheehan’s next book was Lisheen, published 
after it had appeared as serial in The Catholic World 
during 1907. William O’Brien, his friend, praised the 
story: 


“Since Oliver Wendell Holmes there has been nothing 
that succeeds so well in putting one into a cheerful mood 
with human nature, while not shirking the dark and tragic 
events that sometimes make the most hopeful of us a little 
sick at heart.” 


Chief Justice Holmes writes on the same subject: 


“I have read your novel (Lisheen) by snatches—ten 
minutes at a time. I think your fashionable people and 
men of the world are not quite so real as your peasants; 
and I wonder whether there is not implied too wholesale 
a condemnation of the fashionable world.” 


No doubt Justice Holmes was right. Canon Shee- 
han, pressed for novel ideas to give variety to his chief 
aim at domestic portrayal, was naturally tempted to 
follow the accounts of literary reporters where per- 
sonal observation failed him. What he himself thought 
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of the novel is embodied in a few verses which he sent 
to a friend who asked, “Why did you write Lisheen?” 


“Why did I write Lisheen?—To show 

The claims of brotherhood and kin; 

The deep, broad streams of Love that flow 
In peers’ and peasants’ hearts—the sin 

Of broken plighted vows—the Fate 

That follows over land and sea, 

On wheel and rudder, them that flee 

The boundless bounds of the Estate 

Of Right and Law inviolate.” 


Owing to his love for the Irish people, Father Shee- 
han could not escape being drawn into public discus- 
sions regarding the prospects of political advancement. 
This involved him in a controversy about the causes 
of Ireland’s backwardness industrially and education- 
ally. Sir Horace Plunkett, chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Board of Ireland, had openly charged the Irish 
clergy with absorbing the interests of the people at the 
expense of national progress. He sought proof in the 
fact of what he termed the extravagance of church- 
building instead of promoting civic’ and industrial ac- 
tivity. To answer such charges Father Sheehan wrote 
vigorous protests in the Cork Free Press, setting forth 
the principles of true liberty for Ireland. These, he 
undertook to show, consisted in respect for religion, 
freedom of speech, thought and action, subject to just 
laws in Church and State, and finally, in consistent rec- 
ognition of the elements of unity and democracy as 
cementing the forces of legislative independence. Here 
a well organized and properly diffused press was, he 
maintained, the chief instrument of reform and appeal. 

Out of this idea arose a unique literary composition 
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which he called “an experiment in Irish club-life,” with 
the title The Intellectuals. Here, men of various types 
in the social organism—the man of affairs, the thinker, 
the scientist, and the professional man; Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Irish, English and Scotch—were to meet for 
an exchange of views, with the conscious effort of 
mutual support for the common welfare. The book 
was intended to aid in the systematic solution of the 
problem of Ireland’s self-government. 

During all this time he kept in view the religious 
interests that bound him to his parishioners and es- 
pecially to the children under his care. ‘There were 
seven schools in his district, which he visited at regular 
intervals. This accounts for his habit of short-story 
writing; as to his attempts at dramatic composition, 
we have a good example in The Lost Angel of a Ruined 
Paradise—a play for girls, and published for the bene- 
fit of the Sick Children at the Temple Street Hospital, 
Dublin. . 

But a fatal illness was silently stealing upon him. 
When the writer of this sketch visited Canon Sheehan 
in 1908, to discuss his further literary activities, he held 
out a batch of manuscript saying: 


“Here is what I have been working at for some time. 
It will be, I think, the last I shall be able to do. I feel 


that my time on earth is measured, and I am a bit weary. 


It was the manuscript entitled “The Final Law,” 
which inscription was afterwards altered to, The Blind- 
ness of Very Rev. Dr. Gray—in some respects one of the 
most remarkable pieces of literary work done by him. 

There was, however, to be more from his busy pen. 
He wanted to keep working while “it was light.” 
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His past readings of the tragic days of the French 
Revolution inspired him to apply to his own country 
the lessons of that mad conflict to which people with- 
out competent leadership might be driven in their ef- 
fort to secure freedom from tyranny. The Queen’s 
Fillet is a romance of the time of Marie Antoinette, and 
took its title from the fillet worn by the Queen on the 
scaffold, and which later became the ransom of Adéle de 
Brignon, arrested on suspicion of conspiracy against 


Louis XVIII. Of this book William O’Brien writes: 


“My dear Canon Patrick: 

“It was only yesterday I could find leisure hours (and 
pleasure hours) for the perusal of The Queen’s Fillet. 
It is amazing how prolific your mind is in a half dozen 
worlds of study, any one of which would be enough for the 
normal literary life. The new book abounds in noble ro- 
mance and has something of the strength of the Revolution 
it describes. 

“In most other things our aspirations go in the same di- 
rection, but I am much more willing to give you ‘the key of 
my soul’ on German than on French matters. No doubt 
many of the French nobles died well—so, surely, did the 
Girondins—but I am satisfied, the more deeply you study 
those times the more certain you are to be convinced that 
Louis XVI and his worshipers were a poor lot, and the 
Church was not much happier in her champions. . 
However, I am sure it would take many long and perhaps 
animated discourses by your friends to induce you to lessen 
the signal tribute your book pays to a royal cause which in 
death has ten thousand charms for every fervent worship- 
per of chivalry and nobility... .” 


Our author’s thoughts had been turning toward the 
destructive element in the history of national struggles 
on the continent, with the purpose of bringing home to 
his people the dangers in which they were involved in the 
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effort to secure their own independence. Writing to 
Father Russell, S. J., late in 1911, he says: 


“T have a new novel completed. It deals with Socialism 
in Ireland and many other matters which I am holding in 
reserve.” 


This was, it seems, the manuscript of The Graves at 
Kilmorna, a story of the rise and suppression of the 
Fenian insurrection in 1867. The book was published 
some years after the author had passed from the scene 
of earthly criticism. It ends abruptly, and is apt to 
leave the reader under a sense of doubt as to the ul- 
timate success of the fight for Ireland’s emancipation. 
Events since then have shown how accurate and far- 
seeing was the diagnosis which Canon Sheehan had made 
of the political agitation at home. So far as his in- 
fluence reached, he had steered the national spirit to- 
ward a safe course by his proposals of educational and 
economic reforms. He had his fears that personal am- 
bition of local leaders would defeat the aim. Withal, 
the note, “Be of good cheer; there is an angel watching 
over the destinies of Ireland,” is felt all through his 
words of warning—“none of which,” as a distant critic 
in Australia wrote, “Shas been uttered in vain.” 

While in turn he was composing stories such as 
Miriam Lucas (in an attempt to check the rush of emi- 
gration), and The Queen’s Fillet, he continued to pub- 
lish his observations in the form of notes supplementing 
Under the Cedars and the Stars and embodying brief 
paragraphs on philosophy, science, ethics, theology, 
poetry, art, history and travel, under the title Parerga. 
Nearly all these works were favorably commented upon, 
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if not also translated in foreign countries, especially 
Germany where he had spent some time during his 
vacations, or while convalescing. “My books,” he 
writes to his friend Mr. Justice Holmes in America, 
“have never caught on in France because I have written 
somewhat enthusiastically about Germany; but in ‘the 
Fatherland,’ and especially Austria-Hungary, these 
books are great favorites.” It may have been at this 
period that he wrote the unfinished story now printed 
under the caption Tristram Lloyd, which he had not 
mentioned in his letters. 

We pass over details of the pastoral care which 
Canon Sheehan exercised over his flock, and which are 
readily gleaned from the pages of his books, wherein 
he unconsciously portrayed his own life. His efforts 
to bring about betterment of the temporal interests of 
his people are very succinctly set forth in a Memorial 
on the subject, by William O’Brien, M.P., who writes: 


“Canon Sheehan, who, in his own parish, had proved the 
inestimable blessings of the Land Conference settlement, 
by transferring the ownership of practically every acre 
within its boundaries from the landlords to the cultivators, 
on terms which have brought unexampled -prosperity and 
happiness to the people’s homes, and dispelled the old 
suspicions and bitterness between classes and sects, dreaded 
the campaign of short-sighted politicians for the destruction 
of a policy which had already effected such wonders.” 


How much the knowledge of the educational condi- 
tions and the gentle forbearance of the parish priest 
of Doneraile did to secure the happiness of his people, 
is further attested by Lord Castletown, who speaks with 
unconcealed admiration of the efforts and ability of the 
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Canon in bridging over hostile antipathies among men 
who exercised political influence. This appears in 
particular in connection with the question of higher 
education for the youth of Ireland. 


“At the time when, at Mr. Birrell’s request,” writes Lord 
Doneraile, “I was endeavoring to form a basis of consent 
between the various political parties, for the building up of 
a National University, I received immense assistance from 
my friend Canon Sheehan. His knowledge of what was 
actually wanted reached to the very root of things. As 
I was then chancellor of the Royal University we were able 
to work out a fairly satisfactory scheme together. I be- 
lieve that the National University has been a success and 
I am glad to think that my dear friend and I had some small 
influence in shaping it.” 


In his relations with his fellow-priests and the reli- 
gious who codperated with him Canon Sheehan con- 
tinually exercised that sacerdotal vocation which he 
defined as being “the virtue of loving men, and the 
talent of making them know it.” As a pastor he felt 
no need of calling on externs to give missions in order 
to revive the faith and piety of his flock, so long as he 
was himself able to preach and labor as an apostle 
among the people. There were rare occasions when he 
felt it a duty to call in someone to give a retreat, as 
he was scrupulous especially about the first confessions 
of the children. Regarding these “retreats” a curate 
of Father Shechan tells how an old parishioner re- 
marked to him, “The missioners may as well stay at 
home as be thrying to bate the Canon in the confes- 
sional, nor at preaching either: he is the best of the 
lot of them.” 
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One of the most remarkable traits of his pastoral 
care was the anxiety with which he sought to safeguard 
the interests of the Christian Brothers and the reli- 
gious Sisters who aided him in training the children. 
He gave them frequent spiritual conferences, saw to 
their temporal needs, and treated them at all times with 
a marked reverence. A picture of his conception of 
the life of a religious is found in one of the chapters 
of The Triumph of Failure: 


“There is more talent, nay genius, locked up in our Irish 
convents than would suffice to create a new civilization. . 
There are artists there that could create a new school as the 
ragged followers of St. Francis created the Umbrian school; 
but they paint ‘Agnus Deis’ for little children and scapu- 
lars for beggarwomen. There are girls with trained voices 
who would be smothered with bouquets if they appeared on 
any stage from London to Naples, who sing only for God. 
For Him they compose, for Him they paint, for Him they 
sing. Oh, it is wonderful—this army of noble women con- 
quered by the love of Christ!” 


His solicitude for the Brothers who taught in his 
schools made him particularly attentive to possible vo- 
cations from among the boys. 

The knowledge of his writings and of the pastoral 
zeal that characterized his labors at Doneraile had 
reached far and wide, and caused his nomination by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Australia for a vacant 
bishopric. When officially informed of this fact Canon 
Sheehan pleaded to have the title withdrawn, on the 
ground of threatening ill health which would prevent 
the exercise by him of so responsible an office. His 
friends did not credit the plea, but saw in it only the 
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mark of a priestly fear shrinking from a difficult task, 
and of the humility which belongs to great souls. He 
knew that his repugnance to accept the Episcopal 
dignity was well founded in bodily conditions over which 
he had no control. 


CHAPTER Ix 


The Home-Going 


OR CANON SHEEHAN the time was at hand 
KF when he foresaw his summoning from the earthly 
scenes of labor. In September 1910 he went to Dublin 
to consult Sir Charles Ball, the eminent surgeon, about 
symptoms of a disease which warned him of danger. 
On the eighth of that month, feast of the Nativity of 
Our Blessed Lady, he heard his death-warrant. ‘He 
received it,” writes a close friend to whom he communi- 
cated the fact, “as joyously as if it had been the as- 
surance of a perfect cure.” Beyond his request to be 
told the full truth as to the suffering he might have to 
undergo before the end (he wished to avoid the un- 
necessary use of anesthetics to relieve pain), the matter 
seemed to give him no serious anxiety. He neither 
spoke of it nor did he change his daily routine of pas- 
toral work during the months that followed. When, 
eventually, the fact of his illness became evident and 
obliged him to keep his room, the entire population— 
Protestants and Catholics alike—showed their anxious 
solicitude. The noise in the streets was hushed, for 
fear of disturbing “Father Pat.” For weeks the peo- 
ple went to church without the usual invitation from the 
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belfry. The road that ran past his house was covered 
with tan-bark, lest passing vehicles might disturb the 
patient. The little children prayed their hearts out 
for their beloved “Father Pat.” For a time this child- 
appeal to heaven seemed to bring on a change. The 
doctor became hopeful, and urged that the patient be 
placed in care of expert nurses at the Cork hospital. 
When told of this Father Sheehan said, “Let me die 
at home.” But the urgings of his friends who had hope, 
prevailed and he was transferred to the South Infir- 
mary. <A letter written (among others to distant 
friends) from his sick-bed (Oct. 6, 1912) to Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes in Washington, gives us a picture of his 
condition: 


Dear Judge Holmes: 

My brother forwarded your last kind letter of inquiry to 
me; and although not convalescent, for that would imply 
recovery (and recovery with me is out of the question), I 
am able to satisfy one desire, that of letting you know how 
grateful I am for all your solicitous inquiry. Two years 
ago a Dublin surgeon diagnosed some internal trouble and 
left no hope of cure; but I went on working until a sudden 
collapse came in June, which brought me to the gates of 
death. To my intense regret and disgust the doctors 
pulled me back from the eternal rest to face the world as a 
chronic invalid. I have hope of leaving here, and perhaps 
of resuming some parochial work; but life henceforth is to 
be carried on by me on a broken wing. . . . 

The words “regret” and “disgust” may surprise you, but 
I am pretty well tired of this curious drama of earthly life, 
and would be glad of a change. All the dark views of 
this poor diseased humanity have been more or less deepened 
by the scenes I witness here. ... The bright spot in 
all this mystery of human suffering is the faith and pa- 
tience of the afflicted, and the supreme kindness of the 
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nurses and some of the doctors. I think women are nearer 
to heaven than we are. At least their love and kindness 
under the most revolting conditions seems a foreshadowing 
of that Providence that counts the sparrow on the house- 
tops. .. ; 

I shall probably remain here for some time longer. 
Meanwhile, keep me in your memory. Your friendship is 
one of the sheet-anchors of life. 


Ever affectionately, 
dear Dr. Holmes, 
P. A. SHEEHAN 


Shortly after this he wrote again to this American 
friend, congratulating him on the reception of some 
academic honors which called forth the public expres- 
sion of compliment from the President of the United 
States. Chief Justice Holmes had already been singu- 
larly honored at Oxford University, where he met Lord 
Castletown. ‘The latter likewise continued to express 
to Father Sheehan his sympathy and that of his Lady. 

For five months he remained at the Infirmary in Cork, 
whose chaplain used to say of him, “He was the bright- 
est and happiest patient I ever attended.” But he was 
longing for his home, and told his Doneraile friends that 
he would soon be with them again. Many then thought 
that, in answer to the children’s prayers, he had been 
entirely restored. “Oh, the joy that the news of his 
return brought to his devoted flock!” writes a religious 
of the Presentation Convent. The men of his parish 
were ready to take the places of the horses in the car- 
riage that was to bring him back, and the town’s people 
arranged a big reception for him. But he asked that he 
might be allowed to go back quietly. He stole into his 
home toward nightfall before the parishioners realized 
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that he was once more among them. To those who 
were with him he said: ‘Thank God; nothing shall ever 
make me leave this house again until I am in the coffin.” 

There are some few letters which he wrote from “my 
ain fireside” to distant friends who inquired about him. 
The chief among these were Judge Holmes, Lady 
Gilbert and Father Russell: 


“I scribble away a little now and then again, for one 
who has a vocation of the pen must keep on, striving to get 
in life’s work before the night falls. The habit of writing 
is a wonderful anodyne. Apart from the question of suc- 
cess or failure, it is itself a reward for the labor involved. 
I shall keep at it as long as I am able to do something.” 


With the autumn came the final crisis. By unpre- 
tentious heroism he had managed to keep to himself 
the secret of much suffering, for he was reluctant to 
distress others. He had no apparent dread of death, 
and sang, 


“I follow the morning star, 
And it leads to the gate of light.” 


A few intimate friends were allowed at intervals to sec 
him. He received the last sacraments, and at six 
o’clock on the evening of October fifth, 1913, with ro- 
sary in hand he calmly expired,—on the feast of Our 
Lady of the Rosary,—while the children and people 
were praying in the little church close by: 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us now and at 
the hour of our death.” 

The spirit of the beloved pastor still lingers in the 
village. The old friends, and the growing generation 
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(which can only know him through his writings), are 
reminded of his pastoral love, no less than of his fame 
as a writer, poet and patriot, by a bronze statue 
erected in front of the church, and by a beautiful set of 
memorial windows which the devotion of friends who 
loved him has dedicated to his remembrance. 

A plain Celtic cross beside the gate bears the in- 
scription, as he wished and suggested it, revealing the 
simplicity of his character and the beauty of his faith: 


CANON SHEEHAN, PP. DD. 


BORN MARCH 17, 1852 
DIED ON ROSARY SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1913 


TCE: 


“Where dwellest thou, Rabbi?” 
And Jesus said, 
“Come and See.” 


